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ABSTRACT 


This  study  was  a  report  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Supplementary 
Requisition  Equalization  Grant  in  equalizing  wealth  and  tax  effort  among 
Alberta  school  jurisdictions  in  1979.  The  relative  effectiveness  of  the 
Supplementary  Requisition  Grant  was  further  compared  to  the  equalizing 
effects  upon  wealth  and  effort  of  a  percentage-equalizing  grant  formula¬ 
tion. 

The  incidence  of  the  Supplementary  Requisition  Equalization  Grant 
(SREG)  was  found  to  result  in  improved  equalization  of  wealth  or  assess¬ 
ment  per  pupil.  The  equalizing  effect  upon  wealth  per  pupil  variations 
among  Alberta  school  jurisdictions  was  found  to  be  significant  for  the 
jurisdictions  in  the  sample.  The  effect  upon  wealth  equalization  of  the 
save  harmless  provision  was  found  to  be  minimal  but  tending  toward 
greater  rather  than  lesser  equalization  of  per  pupil  wealth  among  juris¬ 
dictions. 

The  equalization  of  tax  burden  or  effort  was  found  to  be  improved 
as  a  result  of  the  incidence  of  SREG  support.  The  greater  equalization 
of  mill  rates  among  jurisdictions  was  found  to  be  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  if  the  revenue  from  the  grant  was  required  and  would  otherwise  have 
been  raised  to  meet  operating  expenditures.  Again,  the  effects  of  the 
save  harmless  provision  were  not  found  to  be  statistically  significant. 

The  comparative  analysis  of  a  percentage-equalizing  grant  formula¬ 
tion  with  the  SREG  formulation  indicated  no  significant  differences  in 
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wealth  or  effort-equalization  between  SREG  and  a  percentage-equalizing 
formulation  structured  to  provide  similar  levels  of  support. 

It  became  evident  that  the  SREG  formulation  was  mathematically 
equivalent  to  the  percentage-equalizing  formulation  except  for  two  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  SREG  formulae.  The  first  of  these  provided  for  proration 
of  the  grant  to  eligible  jurisdictions  which  had  a  taxation  (mill)  rate 
below  the  rate  specified  in  the  formulation.  The  second  was  a  save 
harmless  provision  which  allowed  a  jurisdiction  to  receive  at  least  80 
per  cent  of  the  grant  revenue  allocated  in  the  previous  year.  There¬ 
fore,  the  testing  of  the  percentage  equalization  formulation  became  in 
effect  the  testing  of  SREG  without  the  two  provisions  noted  above.  Then 
because  no  significant  differences  were  found  in  wealth  or  effort 
equalization  created  by  the  incidence  of  the  percentage-equalizing  grant 
formulation  in  comparision  to  the  regular  SREG,  it  was  concluded  that 
the  proration  of  grants  provision  did  not  have  a  significant  effect  upon 
the  equalizing  potential  of  SREG  for  those  jurisdictions  in  the  study 
for  1979. 

A  general  conclusion  of  the  study  was  that  the  Supplementary 
-Requisition  Equalization  Grant  had  resulted  generally  in  a  significantly 
greater  degree  of  equalization  of  wealth  and  effort  among  the  jurisdic¬ 
tions  in  the  study.  It  was  also  concluded  on  the  basis  of  further 
analysis  that  higher  levels  of  support  would  have  resulted  in  more 
equal ization. 

Several  implications  of  the  study  were  noted  and  some  suggestions 
for  further  research  were  presented. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  STUDY 


INTRODUCTION 


Garms,  Guthrie,  and  Pierce  (1978:187),  in  addressing  the  problem  of 

distributing  state  aid  for  education,  stated: 

The  last  goal  of  school  finance  has  been  that  of  equity.  This 
is  usually  expressed  as  "equality  of  educational  opportunity." 

There  are  many  possible  definitions  of  equality  of  educational 
opportunity,  but  in  practice  it  has  been  limited  to  assuring 
equal  dollars  per  student  or  to  assuring  enough  money  to  pro¬ 
vide  comparable  programs  for  students  when  their  different 
needs  and  the  costs  of  providing  them  have  been  taken  into 
account:  differences  in  wealth,  differences  in  educational 
need,  and  differences  in  educational  cost.  Separate  remedies 
are  appropriate  for  each,  and  the  three  must  be  combined  in 
constructing  a  school  finance  plan  that  is  truly  equitable. 

Two  decades  earlier,  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in 
Alberta  (Cameron,  1959:225)  summarized  its  major  emphasis  on  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  educational  opportunity  in  its  recommendations  to  the  Alberta 
government  in  the  following  terms: 

The  Commission  has  given  vigorous  support  to  the  equalization 
of  educational  opportunities  for  all  chil dren--through  expand¬ 
ed  curriculum  and  access  to  well-qualified  teachers.  The 
abilities  of  school  boards  to  achieve  these  conditions  depend 
upon  their  tax  resources  and  school  grants.  If  a  reasonably 
uniform  quality  of  basic  education  is  to  be  achieved  in 
Alberta,  the  discrepancies  in  tax  resources  must  be  corrected 
by  school  grants.  Equalization  grants  are  vital  in  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  educational  opportunity. 

The  Alberta  School  Foundation  Program  Plan  which  was  implemented  in 
1961  appears  to  have  adopted  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
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sion.  As  Deiseach  (1974:2)  noted,  equalization  of  educational  opportun¬ 
ity  was  a  major  goal  in  the  funding  system  for  education  in  Alberta. 

A  review  of  the  literature  revealed  an  implicit  assumption  that  a 
basic  requirement  for  the  equalization  of  educational  access  or 
opportunity  is  fiscal  equalization  among  school  jurisdictions.  Fiscal 
equalization  may  mean  only  that  districts  receive  equivalent  funding  for 
equivalent  programs  on  a  per  classroom  teacher,  per  classroom  unit 
(CRU),  or  per  weighted  pupil  basis.  Equivalent  funding  for  equivalent 
programs,  however,  may  be  di sequal izing  in  that  such  funding  does  not 
account  for  differentials  in  the  costs  of  providing  educational  programs 
nor  does  it  account  for  differentials  in  program  needs  among 
jurisdictions.  Thus  unequal  state  (provincial)  funding  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  fiscal  equalization  among  local 
school  jurisdictions.  Further,  if  local  taxpayers  are  required  to  bear 
a  portion  of  the  costs  of  an  educational  program  mandated  by  a  state  or 
provincial  government,  there  is  need  to  seek  equalization  of  both  wealth 
and  taxation  effort  among  jurisdictions  in  order  that  the  quality  of  a 
child's  education  or  his  access  to  education  shall  not  be  dependent  upon 
the  wealth  of  the  school  jurisdiction  in  which  he  resides  nor  upon  the 
degree  to  which  the  taxpayers  in  the  jurisdiction  are  willing  to  tax 
themselves  in  order  to  support  his  education. 

In  much  of  the  literature  reviewed,  the  notion  of  fiscal  equaliza¬ 
tion  as  an  aspect  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  was  delineated 
in  terms  of  some  or  all  of  the  following:  (1)  Equalization  of  wealth 
(ability)  among  jurisdictions  on  a  per  pupil,  per  CRU  (classroom  unit), 
or  per  teacher  basis;  (2)  Equalization  of  taxation  rates  (effort)  among 
jurisdictions;  (3)  Differential  state  (provincial)  funding  to  offset 
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differential  costs  among  school  jurisdictions  for  the  provision  of 
equivalent  basic  educational  programs;  and,  (4)  Differential  state  (pro¬ 
vincial)  funding  to  offset  differential  costs  associated  with  differing 
educational  needs  among  jurisdictions. 

In  Alberta,  several  grants  allocated  under  the  Alberta  School 
Grants  Regulations  are  designed  to  provide  some  degree  of  equalization 
support  in  order  to  offset  differential  costs  among  school  jurisdictions 
providing  equivalent  educational  services  and  to  offset  the  differential 
costs  among  school  jurisdictions  arising  from  provision  of  programs  to 
meet  special  needs.  Among  the  fiscal  equalization  grants,  as  they  are 
called,  the  supplementary  requisition  (local  school  taxation)  equaliza¬ 
tion  grant  is  possibly  the  most  important  in  terms  of  its  impact  upon 
local  revenues  for  education  and  upon  taxpayers.  Further,  the  Supple¬ 
mentary  Requisition  Equalization  Grant  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  SREG) 
is  the  sole  grant  in  Alberta's  educational  funding  arrangement  which  is 
directly  focussed  upon  the  aspect  of  fiscal  equalization  which  received 
most  emphasis  in  the  literature  reviewed:  the  equalization  of  wealth  and 
thus  the  equalization  of  the  local  educational  tax  burden. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  SREG  in  1975,  the  report  of  the 
Alberta  Commission  on  Educational  Planning  (Worth,  1972:  292-293)  sum¬ 
marized  the  necessity  for  implementing  a  grant  to  equalize  local  taxa¬ 
tion  effort  support  of  education: 

If  the  present  system  of  supplementary  requisitions  were  con¬ 
tinued,  then  the  recommendations  aimed  at  providing  equity  in 
basic  education  would  be  disturbed  because  of  wide  disparities 
in  property  assessments  and  tax  rates  between  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  ...  To  compensate  for  these  inequities  a  provincial 
equalizing  supplementary  grant  which  would  permit  additional 
provincial  aid  to  flow  predominantly  to  school  districts, 
divisions  or  counties  with  low  assessment  per  pupil  is  essen¬ 
tial. 
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THE  PURPOSES  OF  THE  STUDY 

As  the  subsequent  review  of  the  literature  indicates,  several 
researchers  have  suggested  that  Alberta  has  achieved  a  substantial 
degree  of  fiscal  equalization  among  the  school  jurisdictions  in  the 
province.  A  major  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  test  the  supplementary 
requisition  equalization  grant  formulation  (SREG)  in  order  to  determine 
the  degree  of  fiscal  equalization  which  was  obtained  from  the  Supplemen¬ 
tary  Requisition  Equalization  Grant.  A  second  purpose  of  the  study  was 
to  determine  whether  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  fiscal  equalization 
might  have  been  achieved  if  an  alternative  fiscal  equalizing  scheme  had 
been  implemented  instead  of  the  SREG. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  study  has  been  addressed  by  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Fiscal  Equalization:  The  SREG  Formulation 

1.1  To  what  extent  was  equalization  of  wealth  among  Alberta  school 
jurisdictions  achieved  through  the  supplementary  requisition 
equalization  grant? 

1.2  To  what  extent  would  equalization  of  wealth  have  been  enhanced 
if  the  "grandfather"  or  save  harmless  provision  had  been 
absent  from  the  SREG  formulation? 

1.3  To  what  extent  was  equalization  of  effort  for  required  local 
taxation  achieved  among  Alberta  school  jurisdictions  through 
the  supplementary  requisition  equalization  grant? 

1.4  To  what  extent  would  equalization  of  effort  for  required  local 
taxation  have  been  enhanced  if  the  "grandfather"  or  save  harm¬ 
less  provision  had  been  removed  from  the  SREG  formulation? 
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The  second  purpose  of  the  study  has  been  expressed  in  the  following 
questi ons: 

2.  Fiscal  Equalization:  A  Percentage-Equalizing  Formulation 

2.1  Would  a  percentage-equalizing  grant  formulation  have  achieved 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  wealth  equalization  among 
Alberta  school  jurisdictions  if  it  had  been  used  in  place  of 
the  SREG? 

2.2  Would  a  percentage-equalizing  grant  formulation  have  achieved 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  effort  for  required  local  taxa¬ 
tion  among  Alberta  school  jurisdictions  if  it  had  been  used  in 
place  of  the  SREG  formulation? 

DELIMITATIONS,  ASSUMPTIONS,  AND  LIMITATIONS 

Del  imitations 

This  study  was  delimited  to  Alberta  school  jurisdictions  and  prima¬ 
rily  to  a  one  year  time  period,  the  1979  calendar  year.  The  year  1979 
was  chosen  because,  at  the  time  of  the  study,  it  was  the  latest  year  for 
which  data  were  readily  available. 

Property  or  local  taxes  in  this  study  were  delimited  to  property 
taxes  used  to  fund  education.  The  extent  to  which  municipal  taxation 
for  other  purposes  affected  or  influenced  taxation  of  property  for  edu¬ 
cation  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 

Further,  local  mill  rates  (rates  of  taxation)  in  this  study  were 
delimited  to  equalized  mill  rates  (rates  on  equalized  assessments)  and 
net  mill  rates  which  reflect  both  equalized  assessment  and  the  incidence 
of  electric  power  and  pipe  line  tax  revenue.  Live  mill  rates  were  not 

considered  in  this  study. 
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Assumptions 

This  study  was  predicated  upon  the  following  assumptions.  First, 
in  the  computation  of  an  expenditure  factor  for  each  jurisdiction,  it 
was  assumed  that  differences  in  per  pupil  expenditures  among  jurisdic¬ 
tions  reflect  corresponding  differences  in  per  pupil  costs  incurred  in 
providing  equivalent  educational  programs.  While  the  assumption  is  at 
best  tenuous,  determination  of  actual  cost  differentials  was  considered 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  study. 

Second,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  it  was  assumed  that  the 

assessment  practices  in  Alberta  were  substantially  uniform  from  one 

jurisdiction  in  the  province  to  another.  Thus  it  was  assumed  that  the 
value  of  an  assessment  in  one  jurisdiction  was  equivalent  to  an  equal 
assessment  value  in  another  jurisdiction.  This  adjusted  equalized 

assessment  (adjusted  to  reflect  the  incidence  of  electric  power  and 

pipeline  tax  revenue)  per  resident  pupil  was  assumed  to  be  a  relatively 
accurate  comparative  measure  of  wealth  or  ability  to  pay  among  school 
jurisdictions. 

Third,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  it  was  assumed  that  property 
assessments  are  a  relatively  reliable  measure  of  wealth  or  ability  to 
pay.  Deiseach  (1974:89-90),  in  his  study  of  fiscal  equalization  in 
Alberta,  1961  to  1971,  concluded  that  there  was  "...  a  strong  rela¬ 
tionship  between  equalized  assessments  and  personal  disposable  income, 
at  least  outside  the  five  big  cities." 

In  association  with  the  foregoing  assumption,  it  was  further 
assumed  that  the  net  mill  rate  is  a  reliable  index  of  taxpayer  effort  or 
tax  burden.  Examination  of  the  relationships  between  mill  rates  and 
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personal  disposable  income  were  considered  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
study. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  it  was  assumed  that  the  provincial 
grants  (allocations  under  the  Alberta  School  Foundation  Program  Fund 
Regulations  and  the  Alberta  School  Grants  Regulations)  provided  substan¬ 
tial  equalization  of  costs  associated  with  provision  of  differential 
(exceptional)  programs  in  addition  to  providing  for  differing  per  pupil 
costs  among  jurisdictions  related  to  the  provision  of  essentially 
equivalent  basic  educational  services. 

It  was  further  assumed  that  the  local  school  taxation  levy  (above 

the  basic  School  Foundation  levy)  in  each  jurisdiction  was  not  entirely 

for  the  support  of  enhanced  educational  services.  Rather,  it  was 

» 

assumed  that  in  part  the  support  of  a  minimum  basic  educational  program 
in  each  jurisdiction  required  local  tax  revenue  (the  supplementary 
requisition).  Because  the  amount  of  local  required  taxation  (beyond  the 
School  Foundation  levy)  varied  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  provincial  average  per  pupil  local  school  supplementary 
requisition  tax  revenue  adjusted  to  account  for  operating  surpluses  and 
deficits  was  a  reasonable  measure  of  required  local  supplementary 
support. 

Limitations 

A  major  limitation  of  this  study  is  that  it  is  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  one  particular  component,  a  grant  to  achieve  a  degree  of 
equalization  in  per  pupil  revenues,  of  Alberta's  education  finance 
system  examined  over  a  limited  period  of  time.  Given  the  foregoing 
limitation,*  the  applicability  of  the  findings  of  the  study  to  other 
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provinces  is  limited  by  the  extent  to  which  there  are  similarities  among 
Alberta's  educational  funding  arrangements  and  those  of  other  provinces. 

A  second  limitation  of  this  study  is  that  it  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  potential  equalizing  effects  of  other  specific  grants, 
such  as  the  Small  Jurisdiction,  the  Small  Schools  Assistance,  and  the 
Location  Allowance  grants.  While  these  grants  are  not  directly  related 
to  equalization  of  local  ability  to  pay  and  to  tax  effort,  nevertheless 
the  incidence  of  these  grants  will  affect  local  rates  of  taxation  within 
jurisdictions  receiving  such  grants. 

A  third  limitation  of  this  study  is  that  the  calculation  of  per 
pupil  revenues  and  expenditures  as  well  as  grant  allocations  are  esti¬ 
mates.  Figures  taken  from  the  Annual  Reports  are  simply  an  indication 
of  the  relative  revenue  and  expenditure  position  of  each  jurisdiction  at 
a  particular  time  (i.e.,  the  deadline  for  submission  of  accounting 
reports).  In  addition,  there  are  accounting  difficulties  which  arise  as 
a  result  of  school  systems  operating  on  a  school  year  for  educational 
matters  but  on  a  fiscal  year  for  financial  reporting. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS 

Although  each  major  term  used  in  this  study  is  defined  at  an  appro¬ 
priate  place  in  the  study,  brief  definitions  of  some  of  the  commonly- 
used  terms  are  set  forth  in  the  following: 

Ability  to  Pay  (Wealth): 

Taxpaying  ability  refers  to  the  capacity  of  a  school  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  generate  property  tax  revenues  to  support  education. 
Ability  to  pay  in  this  study  is  considered  synonymous  with 
assessment  per  resident  pupil. 


, 
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Assessment  (Assessed  Value)  of  Property: 

Assessment  refers  to  the  value  assigned  to  real  property  for 
the  purposes  of  taxation. 


District  Power  Equalizing: 

"Power-equalizing"  or  "district  power-equalizing"  (D.P.E.)  is 
a  form  of  percentage  equalizing  formulation  in  which  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  assessment  (assessed  valuation)  per  pupil  is  based  on 
the  total  wealth  of  the  state  (province).  The  equalization 
aid  provided  in  the  formulation  developed  by  Coons,  Clune,  and 
Sugarman  (1970:204-239)  is  based  on  an  aid  ratio  which  is 
equal  to  one  minus  the  local  fiscal  capacity  (assessment  per 
pupil)  divided  by  the  assessment  per  pupil  in  a  "key"  dis¬ 
trict.  The  "key"  district  is  apparently  the  one  with  the 
assessment  per  pupil  to  which  the  state  determines  it  will 
equal ize. 

Garms,  Guthrie,  and  Pierce  (1978:198)  suggested  that  the  plan 
amounts  to  a  guarantee  of  a  certain  number  of  dollars  per 
pupil  per  mill  levied.  The  amount  of  state  aid  is  then  a 
direct  function  not  of  the  wealth  of  a  district  but  of  the 
rate  at  which  the  district  is  prepared  to  tax  itself. 

In  the  view  of  Coons,  Clune,  and  Sugarman  (1970:204-239)  the 
rate  of  taxation  or  effort  which  taxpayers  make  to  support 
education  should  be  a  matter  of  local  volition.  A  guaranteed 
per  pupil  assessment  equalizes  taxation  effort  among  jurisdic¬ 
tions  at  a  taxation  rate  sufficient  to  generate  the  required 
local  contribution  to  support  a  basic  educational  program. 
Higher  rates  of  taxation  than  the  required  rate  in  some  or  all 
of  the  jurisdictions  would  then  be  a  measure  of  local  choice 
of  the  degree  to  which  taxpayers  wish  to  enhance  their  par¬ 
ticular  educational  programs.  Thus  through  such  a  system  two 
major  ends  may  be  served:  first,  fiscal  equalization  in  terms 
of  wealth  and  required  effort  may  be  substantially  equalized; 
and  second,  a  degree  of  local  fiscal  autonomy  may  be  maintain¬ 
ed. 

Disequalizing  effects  upon  educational  opportunity  become  evi¬ 
dent,  however,  if  school  jurisdictions  are  allowed  freedom  to 
tax  themselves  above  the  required  rate  at  whatever  rate  they 
determine.  Further,  a  state  or  provincial  unconditional  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  grant,  the  amount  of  which  is  determined  by  a 
locally  established  taxation  rate,  may  not  be  legislatively 
acceptable  at  a  state  or  provincial  level.  Atherton  (1971:63) 
noted  that  "...  such  systems  are  not  popular  among  govern¬ 
ments  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  claimed  .  .  .  that  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  total  provincial  budget  for  education  rests  with 
local  and  not  provincial  legislatures."  Garms,  Guthrie,  and 
Pierce  (1978:195-196)  observed  that  all  states  which  have 
adopted  a  percentage-equalizing  or  power-equalizing  system 
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have  placed  maximum  limits  on  the  level  of  equalization  grant 
revenue  which  the  state  will  provide. 


Effort  (Tax  Effort): 

Effort  in  this  study  is  considered  the  degree  to  which  the 
electorate  in  a  school  jurisdiction  are  willing  to  tax  them¬ 
selves  in  order  to  provide  educational  services.  In  this 
study,  comparative  degrees  of  tax  effort  are  measured  by  the 
equalized  mill  rate  and  by  the  net  mill  rate. 


Eligible  Pupil  (Eligible  Enrolment): 

An  eligible  pupil  is  one  for  whom  a  school  board  is  entitled 
to  receive  financial  support  from  the  School  Foundation  Pro¬ 
gram  Fund  and  the  School  Grant  Regulations.  Dependents  of 
Indians  and  Department  of  National  Defense  personnel  are  not 
eligible  because  support  for  their  education  is  primarily  a 
responsibility  of  the  federal  government. 


Equalized  Assessment: 

Assessment  of  all  property  in  Alberta  was  standardized  for 
grant  purposes  (Deiseach,  1974:10).  It  is  a  property  valua¬ 
tion  based  on  live  assessments  but  because  municipalities  do 
not  conduct  assessments  at  the  same  time,  the  Alberta  Assess¬ 
ment  Equalization  Board  computes  an  annual  equalized  assess¬ 
ment  figure  for  each  municipal  authority.  This  figure  pro¬ 
vides  comparability  of  assessments  from  one  jurisdiction  to 
another,  regardless  of  when  a  general  live  assessment  was 
made.  The  sum  of  all  equalized  property  values  in  a  school 
jurisdiction  is  known  as  the  equalized  assessment  of  the 
school  jurisdiction. 


Imputed  Assessment: 

Government  allocations  or  grants  to  equalize  property  taxes 
may  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  additional  assessment  which 
would  be  required  at  a  given  taxation  rate  to  produce  the  tax 
revenue  equivalent  to  the  grant.  In  this  way  the  effects  of 
the  grant  upon  wealth  equalization  may  be  measured.  The 
assessment  represented  by  a  grant  is  equal  to  the  grant 
divided  by  the  given  taxation  rate  (often  the  rate  which 
figured  in  the  initial  calculation  of  the  grant). 
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Percentage  Equalizing: 

Meek  (1979:28)  stated: 

Harlan  Updegraff  was  supportive  of  the  values  and 
goals  for  state  finance  outlined  by  Cubberley  but 
saw  the  concept  of  local  effort  as  relatively  more 
important.  ...  He  felt  that  the  participation  of 
the  local  citizens  and  the  responsibility  of  local 
government  should  be  encouraged  by  making  the 
state's  contribution  to  education  contingent  on 
local  action.  He  advocated  that  when  local  govern¬ 
ment  raised  the  true  tax  rate  (or  lowered  it)  that 
the  state  should  follow  suit. 

Johns  and  Morphet  (1975:208)  summarized  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  a  "percentage  equalizing"  system  for  state  (provincial) 
education  support  in  the  following  points: 

(1)  Local  support  is  fundamental. 

(2)  The  local  units  for  the  support  of  local  schools  should 
contain,  insofar  as  is  practicable,  enough  property  tax¬ 
able  for  school  purposes  to  raise  that  portion  of  the 
expenses  of  the  school  which  it  is  believed  should  be 
borne  by  the  local  districts  without  an  undue  burden  upon 
the  owners  of  the  property. 

(3)  Some  portions  of  the  support  of  local  schools  should  come 
from  the  state  government,  the  amount  being  dependent  on 
certain  factors,  exact  standards  for  which  have  not  been 
scientifically  determined,  but  which  will  vary  in  the 
different  states. 

(4)  The  administration  of  state  aid  should  be  such  as  to 
increase  the  efficient  participation  of  citizens. 

(5)  The  purpose  of  state  aid  should  be  not  only  to  protect 
the  state  from  ignorance,  to  provide  intelligent  workers 
in  every  field  of  activity,  and  to  educate  leaders,  but 
also  to  guarantee  each  child,  irrespective  of  where  he 
happens  to  live,  equal  opportunity  to  that  of  any  other 
child  for  the  education  that  will  best  fit  him  for  life. 

Updegraff,  the  originator  of  percentage  equalizing,  operation¬ 
alized  his  model  in  the  following  manner  (Johns  and  Morphet, 
1975:209): 

(1)  The  state  undertook  to  support  variable  levels  of  minimum 
programs  ranging  from  $840  per  teacher  unit  to  $2,160, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  local  tax  effort.  Cohn 
(1974:20)  defined  a  teacher  unit  as  "...  a  standard 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  which  could  vary  for  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  classes." 
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(2)  A  sliding  scale  would  provide  increasing  amounts  of  state 
aid  per  teacher  unit  for  each  increase  of  1/2  mill  of 
school  taxes  levied  ranging  from  3  and  1/2  to  9  mills. 

(3)  Proportionately  more  state  aid  was  allocated  for  dis¬ 
tricts  with  a  low  true  evaluation  (assessed  value). 

Garms,  Guthrie,  and  Pierce  (1978:195)  noted  that  percentage 
equalizing  models  have  certain  practical  problems,  the  most 
important  being  that  each  district  determines  its  own  budget, 
and  the  state  allocates  funds  according  to  the  aid  ratio 
established  for  that  district.  Thus  theoretically  a  budget  is 
unrestricted  except  by  the  district's  ability  to  pay  its 
share.  Garms,  Guthrie,  and  Pierce  (1978:195)  noted  that 
states  which  have  adopted  percentage  equalizing  plans  have 
placed  ceilings  on  the  per  pupil  expenditure  for  which  the 
state  will  provide  equalization. 

The  re-emergence  of  percentage  equalizing,  according  to  Johns 
and  Morphet  (1975:209),  began  with  its  re-discovery  and  re¬ 
christening  by  Coons,  Clune,  and  Sugarman  (1979)  as  "power¬ 
equalizing."  Garms,  Guthrie,  and  Pierce  (1978:195)  traced  its 
re-emergence  to  Benson  (1961),  who  popularized  the  concept  in 
his  book.  The  Economics  of  Public  Education. 

The  disadvantages  of  such  a  system  have  been  noted  in  the 
definition  of  district  power  equalizing,  for  the  two  plans  in 
their  basic  forms  are  similar.  As  Garms,  Guthrie,  and  Pierce 
(1978:219-221)  point  out  in  their  discussion,  district  power 
equalizing  need  not  guarantee  a  fixed  number  of  dollars  per 
pupil  per  mill,  while  the  percentage  equalizing  formulation 
does  so. 


Resident  Pupil  Enrolment  (Resident  Pupil): 

The  resident  pupil  enrolment  is  the  number  of  pupils  for  which 
a  school  board  is  responsible  with  the  exception  of  dependents 
of  Department  of  National  Defence  personnel,  treaty  Indians 
and  Metis,  and  any  students  from  another  jurisdiction  attend¬ 
ing  school  under  a  tuition  agreement.  The  resident  pupil 
enrolment  includes  students  for  whom  a  board  is  responsible 
who  are  attending  schools  in  other  jurisdictions  with  which 
the  school  board  has  tuition  agreements. 


Supplementary  Requisition 

The  supplementary  requisition  is  a  locally-determined  levy 
upon  real  property  to  support  educational  services  in  a  school 
jurisdiction.  The  levy  is  additional  to  the  uniform  provin¬ 
cial  levy,  the  School  Foundation  Program  Fund  levy  upon  cor¬ 
porate  and  commercial  assessments. 


Tax  Rate  (Mill  Rate): 

The  mill  rate  is  the  rate  of  taxation  determined  by  dividing 
the  revenue  to  be  raised  from  the  tax  by  the  assessment  of  the 
jurisdiction.  The  number  obtained  is  usually  multiplied  by 
1,000  for  the  purposes  of  communication.  In  this  study,  the 
mill  rate  is  based  on  the  equalized  assessment  rather  than 
upon  a  live  (actual)  mill  rate  on  the  unequalized  assessment 
established  within  the  municipal  jurisdictions. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  THESIS 

The  purpose  of  the  study  and  a  statement  of  the  problems  for 
research  has  been  presented  in  this  chapter.  Also  included  in  this 
chapter  were  delimitations,  assumptions,  and  limitations  as  well  as 
definitions  of  terms  used  in  the  rest  of  the  chapters.  Chapter  II  is 
devoted  to  a  review  of  the  literature.  Chapter  III  is  a  presentation  of 
a  description  of  the  research  methods  employed  in  the  course  of  the 
study.  The  results  of  the  data  analyses  conducted  are  presented  in 
Chapter  IV.  A  summary  of  the  findings  of  the  study  and  implications  for 
further  research  are  presented  in  Chapter  V. 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  a  brief  review  of 
selected  literature  in  the  theory,  history,  and  practice  of  education 
finance  to  provide  a  background  for  an  examination  of  the  school  finance 
arrangements  in  Alberta.  The  first  section  of  the  chapter  is  an  intro¬ 
duction,  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  major  concepts  upon  which  vari¬ 
ous  approaches  to  funding  education  have  been  formed.  A  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Alberta  education  finance  system  is  presented  in  the  second 
section.  The  third  section  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  school  finan¬ 
cial  arrangements  in  Alberta,  particularly  as  these  arrangements  affect 
fiscal  equalization  and  provincial-local  cost  sharing  for  education. 


INTRODUCTION 


At  the  outset,  it  is  assumed  that  one  of  the  major  concepts  impli¬ 
cit  in  the  orderly  functioning  of  a  democratic  society  is  a  degree  of 
equality  which  is  one  aspect  of  the  concept  of  equity.  Brown  (1974:1) 
stated: 

The  concept  of  equality  as  a  positive  social  value  is  young; 
its  evolution  has  been  linked  with  that  of  democracy  as  a 
political  ideology.  When  equality  is  viewed  as  something  more 
than  a  synonym  for  "fairness,"  "equity,"  or  "justice,"  there 
are  at  least  two  of  its  aspects  which  are  important  .  .  .: 
equality  of  outcomes  and  equality  of  opportunity. 
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As  the  two  aspects  of  equality  noted  by  Brown  apply  to  the  funding  of 
public  education,  it  seems  clear  that  absolute  equality  of  outcomes  is 
not  an  achievable  goal  through  education  alone,  for  equality  of  outcomes 
for  all  citizens  would  require  that  all  social  benefits  be  equally  dis¬ 
tributed.  Such  a  requirement  is  not  an  objective  which  a  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  alone  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  achieve:  absolute  equality 
of  outcomes  is  a  political  and  economic  matter  involving  sweeping 
changes  in  prevailing  social  values.  Garms,  Guthrie,  and  Pierce 
(1978:24)  suggested  that  ".  .  .  even  if  instructional  techniques  were  so 
refined  as  to  give  each  normal  child  an  equal  life  chance,  .  .  .  the 
resource  level  necessary  to  implement  it  would  undoubtedly  be  stagger¬ 
ing.  " 

In  practice,  however,  educational  finance  plans  have  tended  to  be 
based  on  more  limited  objectives.  The  Minister's  Advisory  Committee  on 
School  Finance  (1975:4)  stated  that  one  of  the  objectives  of  a  provin¬ 
cial  educational  finance  plan  should  be  the  equalization  of  educational 
opportunity,  which  the  committee  viewed  ".  .  .  as  equality  of  access  of 
students  to  programs  and  services  rather  than  equality  of  outcomes. 
Equality  of  educational  opportunity  does  not  necessarily  mean  equality 
of  results." 

A  number  of  writers  (Berne,  1978:2;  Garms,  Guthrie,  and  Pierce, 
1978:21-23;  Burke,  1978:4;  Jones,  1978:1)  view  equal  treatment  of  equals 
as  basic  to  the  concept  of  educational  access.  Recognition  of  the  idea 
of  equal  treatment  of  equals  is  also  viewed  as  a  basic  requirement  of  a 
taxation  system  to  fund  education. 

The  principle  of  equal  treatment  of  equals  also  implies  its 
opposite:  the  unequal  treatment  of  unequals.  Extending  the  argument 
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presented  by  Thomas  (1980:246-247),  providing  a  mentally  handicapped 
child  with  exactly  the  same  program  and  instruction  as  a  "normal"  child 
would  be  equal  but  not  equitable  treatment.  Thus  in  the  same  way  as  the 
program  and  instruction  for  a  handicapped  child  is  shaped  to  fit  his 
needs,  so  also  should  an  equitable  funding  arrangement  provide  addi¬ 

tional  funds  for  the  education  of  the  handicapped  child  if  his  program 
and  the  instructional  technology  for  his  education  were  more  expensive 
than  for  the  education  of  the  "normal"  child.  If  both  normal  (equals) 
and  the  handicapped  (unequals)  are  to  be  granted  equalized  educational 
opportunity,  then  it  is  necessary  to  fund  unequally  if  the  two  programs 
are  not  equal  in  cost. 

Berne  and  Stiefel  (1979:112)  identified  three  principles  of  equity 

which  are  related  to  equality  of  educational  opportunity:  horizontal 

equity,  vertical  equity,  and  equal  opportunity. 

Horizontal  equity  is  defined  as  equal  treatment  of  equals, 

while  vertical  equity  requires  that  unequals  receive  appro¬ 
priately  unequal  treatment.  Equal  opportunity  can  be  defined 
as  a  lack  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  characteristics 
such  as  race  or  sex. 

Berne  and  Stiefel  (1979:116-117)  posited  the  view  that  as  the  principles 

of  equity  noted  in  the  foregoing  quotation  are  applicable  to  students, 

so  also  are  the  first  two  principles,  horizontal  equity  and  vertical 

equity,  related  to  equity  for  the  taxpayer: 

The  principles  of  horizontal  and  vertical  equity  can  be 
applied  to  taxpayers  differentiated  by  ability  to  pay.  Equal 
tax  incidence  for  taxpayers  with  equal  ability  to  pay  is  an 
expression  of  horizontal  equity.  .  .  .  Vertical  equity  is 
concerned  with  the  variation  in  tax  incidence  associated  with 
different  levels  of  ability  to  pay. 

Berne  and  Stiefel  further  noted  that  the  principles  of  horizontal  equity 
and  vertical  equity  are  also  applicable  to  an  examination  of  equity  or 
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of  fiscal  equalization  between  school  jurisdictions.  Brown  (1974:37-41) 
established  essentially  the  same  ground  in  his  discussion  of  the  role  of 
central  governments  in  the  funding  of  education. 

If  education  were  strictly  a  local  matter  and  the  provision  of  edu¬ 
cational  services  and  the  economic  and  social  benefits  and/or  disbene- 
fits  accruing  therefrom  were  confined  to  each  local  jurisdiction,  then 
questions  of  equity  and  of  the  arrangements  by  which  educational  serv¬ 
ices  are  funded  would  be  largely  irrelevant,  or  at  best  a  matter  of 
purely  local  concern.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Many  economists 
from  Adam  Smith  (1776:56-58)  and  John  Stuart  Mill  (1859:317-319)  to 
Garms,  Guthrie,  and  Pierce  (1978:47-50),  Alexander  Kern  (1976:429-467), 
Theodore  Schultz  (1979:6ff.),  W.  J.  Brown  (1974:33),  and  E.  J.  Hanson 
(1979:77)  have  noted  the  public  benefits  of  education.  W.  J.  Brown 
(1974:33),  for  example,  stated: 

Education  is  one  of  those  public  services  which  provides  bene¬ 
fits  that  are  both  "individual  and  collective"  in  nature.  It 
directly  benefits  the  educated  individuals  and  their  families 
in  the  sense  of  "cultivating"  the  individual  as  well  as  in  the 
sense  of  providing  economic  benefits  such  as  earning  ability 
or  the  license  for  entry  to  certain  occupations.  ...  It  is 
also  likely  that  all  citizens  of  a  community  also  benefit  from 
the  education  provided  for  persons  of  that  community.  .  .  . 

To  some  extent,  then,  educational  services  are  "collective"  in 
the  same  sense  as  fire  protection,  the  spillovers  or  external¬ 
ities  from  the  educational  services  provided  in  a  given  com¬ 
munity  may  extend  far  beyond  its  own  boundaries  by  virtue  of 
the  freedom  of  individuals  to  migrate  from  one  community  to 
another.  The  more  people  migrate,  the  greater  the  externali¬ 
ties  or  spillovers  generated. 

Migration  seems  to  be  a  fact  of  North  American  life,  and  it  is  not 
within  the  power  or  authority  of  an  individual  local  jurisdiction  to 
control  "spill-in"  educational  benefits  or  disbenefits  resulting  from 
migration.  Further,  a  jurisdiction  suffering  a  net  loss  of  population 
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which  it  has  educated  has  little  incentive  to  tax  itself  at  higher  rates 
to  provide  better  education. 

Thus,  following  Brown  (1974:35-37)  and  Breton  (1965:183),  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  for  a  higher  level  jurisdiction  (provincial,  state, 
or  federal)  to  intervene  so  as  to  minimize  the  effects  of  "spill-in"  and 
"spill-out"  educational  costs  (Benson,  1978:136-139).  Provision  of 
incentive  or  conditional  and  unconditional  grants  by  a  central  authority 
is  a  common  means  of  minimizing  externalities.  In  order  to  equalize 
"spill-in"  and  "spill-out"  educational  benefits  and  costs,  it  is 
necessary  for  a  central  authority  to  seek  to  equalize  student  access  to 
education  among  local  jurisdictions  under  its  political  control. 

A  major  step  in  equalizing  educational  access  among  local  jurisdic¬ 
tions  is  intervention  (via  grants)  by  the  Gentral  authority  (state  or 
provincial)  in  order  to  equalize  expenditures  among  the  local  jurisdic¬ 
tions  (Moffatt  and  Brown,  1973:146).  Such  an  intervention  assumes  that 
differences  in  educational  expenditures  among  jurisdictions  are  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  quality  differences  of  educational  programs  (Bumbarger  and 
Ratsoy,  1975:3).  However,  as  Bumbarger  and  Ratsoy  (1975:3)  noted, 
interjurisdictional  differences  in  educational  expenditures  may  result 
from  differential  population  densities  and  jurisdiction  sizes.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  climate  and/or  the  presence  of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  could 
also  account  for  expenditure  differentials  among  districts  (Chambers, 
1980:268).  Thus  equalization  of  educational  access  among  districts  may 
require  unequal  funding  by  the  provincial  or  state  government. 
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In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  education  is  the  constitutionally 
established  responsibility  of  each  state  or  province  in  the  respective 
country.  In  Canada,  section  93  of  the  British  North  America  Act  gives 
each  province  control  of  education.  While  such  a  provision  in  effect 
allows  the  provincial  authority  unilaterally  to  change,  consolidate,  or 
to  dissolve  local  school  jurisdictions,  in  practice  political  expe¬ 
diency"  has  been  "...  the  rationale  for  ...  a  federal  structure  of 
government  .  .  ."  (Brown,  1980:9).  Joint  control  of  education  primarily 
between  local  and  provincial  (state)  governments  has  been  the  practice 
followed  in  both  countries:  in  the  U.S.,  despite  legislative  con¬ 
sideration  in  several  states  (Benson,  1978:341-346),  full  state  funding 
has  been  adopted  only  in  Hawaii  (Garms,  Guthrie  and  Pierce,  1978:200). 
In  Canada,  no  provincial  government  has  implemented  a  full  funding 
model,  although  the  educational  funding  arrangements  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  New  Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland  might  be  considered  de  facto 
full  funding  schemes  (Canadian  Teachers'  Federation:1980) .  Some  degree 
of  local  control  of  education  has  continued  to  be  a  component  of  nearly 
all  provincial  and  state  elementary  and  secondary  education  systems. 

In  the  literature  reviewed,  there  was  general  consensus  that  local 
control  of  education  (which  represents  a  decentralization  of  provincial 
or  state  control)  has  several  important  advantages  over  full  control  of 
education  by  a  central  authority.  Some  of  the  advantages  are  summarized 
in  the  following,  which  is  by  no  means  all-inclusive: 

1.  Local  control  allows  parents  to  influence  the  type  of  education 
services  provided  by  the  central  authority.  Moffat  (1957:44) 
stated:  "Only  through  local  administration  can  the  religious  influ¬ 
ence  and  the  tradition  of  parental  responsibility  express  itself  in 
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the  amount  and  type  of  education  to  be  given  to  our  children." 
Similar  views  were  echoed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Benson  (1978:141), 
Brown  (1974:17),  Garms,  Guthrie  and  Pierce,  (1978:30-31),  Coons, 
Clune,  and  Sugarman  (1970:14-20),  and  Moffatt  and  Brown  (1973:92). 
Johns  and  Morphet  (1975:9)  recognized  the  value  of  local  control 
and  its  re-emergence  in  the  movement  toward  more  community  involve¬ 
ment  in  education. 

2.  "Local  control  or  decentralization  is  more  flexible,  offering  .  .  . 
some  security  against  a  mistaken  judgement  being  widely  accepted 
for  a  long  period  of  time"  (Brown,  1974:18).  Benson  (1961:227) 
reflected  the  same  view. 

3.  "The  operation  of  local  government  stimulates  educational  spending" 
(Benson,  1978:142).  Mort  and  Reusser  (1951:85),  and  Johns  and 
Morphet  (1975:338-339)  supported  the  contention. 

4.  In  a  federal  system  decentralization  of  educational  control  is  pos¬ 
sibly  the  best  means  of  coping  with  the  regional  ethnic,  racial, 
and  religious  diversity  of  the  population  and  their  variety  of 
demands  in  terms  of  educational  service.  Brown  (1980:7-8)  seemed 
to  concur;  Coons,  Clune,  and  Sugarman  (1970:17-19)  reflected  a 
similar  perspective. 

5.  Local  control  of  education  may  result  in  greater  accountability  of 
appointed  officials  and  professional  staff  to  the  public  for  whom 
the  service  is  provided.  Benson  (1978:139)  and  Coons,  Clune,  and 
Sugarman  (1970:18)  emphasized  the  necessity  for  accountability 
through  decentralized  control. 

While  the  preservation  of  decentralized  (local)  control  of  schools 
seems  to  be  a  goal  worth  pursuing  given  the  advantages  noted,  complete 
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decentralization  is  di sequal izi ng  in  terms  of  education  opportunity  and 
fiscal  equalization  (Moffat  and  Brown,  1973:94-99;  Carr,  1933:32;  Mort 
and  Reusser,  1951:66-67;  Johns  and  Morphet,  1975:200).  Many  of  the 
theorists  in  school  finance  have  attempted  to  create  models  of  funding 
arrangements  to  offset  the  disequalizing  effects  of  decentralized 
control  with  provincial  (state)  intervention.  Benson  (1978)  and  Johns 
and  Morphet  (1975)  summarized  the  problem  of  balancing  centralized  and 
local  control  of  education.  Benson  (1978:142)  established  a  relatively 
neutral  position: 

What  it  comes  to  is  that  neither  complete  centralization  nor 
decentralization  appears  appropriate  as  a  guiding  principle  in 
.  .  .  education.  .  .  .  Local  authorities  might  continue  to 
hold  revenue-raising  powers,  but  state  and  federal  governments 
should  continue  to  distribute  grants,  particularly  to  poorer 
districts  and  to  those  in  which  student  achievement  is  low. 

Such  a  system  is  not  tidy,  but  it  is  what  has  evolved  .  .  . 
and  apparently  for  good  reason. 

Johns  and  Morphet  (1975:338)  seemed  to  take  a  more  pro-centralization 
view: 


The  problem  is  basically  one  of  how  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
needed  centralization  and,  at  the  same  time,  suffer  no  signi¬ 
ficant  loss  in  freedom.  .  .  .  Specifically  applied  to  educa¬ 
tion,  the  problem  is  how  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  central 
taxation,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  freedom  in,  and  even 
improve  decision  making  at  .  .  .  local  levels.  .  .  .  Central¬ 
ization  of  the  process  of  obtaining  funds  for  schools  does  not 
need  to  result  in  centralization  of  responsibilities  for 
administration  and  operation  of  schools. 

In  summary,  if  some  degree  of  local  control  of  educational  funding 
is  to  be  maintained,  fiscal  intervention  by  a  government  representing 
all  jurisdictions  is  necessary  to  obtain  some  degree  of  fiscal  equaliza¬ 
tion  and  thus  a  measure  of  equality  of  educational  access.  Within  a 
political  framework  which  seeks  to  maintain  a  degree  of  local  autonomy, 
fiscal  equalization  may  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  objectives  of  many  of 
the  educational  funding  models  which  have  been  developed. 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  EDUCATION  FUNDING  MODELS 

In  the  literature  reviewed,  all  of  the  education  funding  models 
from  the  Cubberley  Flat  Grant  Plan  (in  Cohn,  1974:15-16)  to  Morrison's 
Full  State  Control  (in  Johns  and  Morphet,  1975:215)  or  education 
vouchers  have  sought  to  address  one  or  more  of  the  following  objectives, 
all  of  which  are  aspects  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

1 .  Equality  of  Educational  Access  (Horizontal  Equity) 

As  the  following  descriptions  of  some  of  the  major  educational 
funding  models  will  show,  equality  of  educational  access  normally  means 
provision  of  a  basic  educational  program  for  all  students.  However,  in 
the  provision  of  a  basic  program  for  students,  it  may  be  necessary  for  a 
central  government  to  provide  differential  funding  to  school  jurisdic¬ 
tions  in  order  to  offset  differing  per  unit  costs  associated  with  the 
provision  of  such  a  program.  Thus  "equal  treatment  of  equals"  would 
require  unequal  funding  in  order  to  provide  equal  treatment. 

The  summary  report  of  school  finance  programs  in  the  U.S.,  Pub! i c 
School  Finance  Programs,  1978-79  (Tron,  1980),  indicated  that  many  of 
the  states  provide  additional  differential  funding  for  such  cost  vari¬ 
ables  as  pupil  transportation,  population  sparsity,  small  schools,  and 
declining  enrolments.  In  Canada,  six  of  the  ten  provincial  school  fin¬ 
ance  systems  in  1979  included  provisions  for  additional  funding  for 
declining  enrolments;  all  provincial  systems  except  those  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Manitoba  provided  compensatory  funding  to  offset  higher 
costs  associated  with  population  sparsity  (Canadian  Teachers'  Federa¬ 
tion,  1980).  Manitoba  implemented  sparsity  support  in  1981. 
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2.  Equality  of  Educational  Access  (Vertical  Equity) 

In  cases  where  the  basic  program  is  not  sufficient  to  equalize 
opportunity,  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  exceptional  educational 
services  and  programs  to  seek  to  satisfy  exceptional  student  needs. 
Again,  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  differential  levels  of  funding  in 
order  to  offset  the  differential  (and  usually  higher)  per  unit  costs 
associated  with  the  provision  of  exceptional  programs. 

In  Canada,  the  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation  summary  of  provincial 
school  finance  systems  (Canadian  Teachers'  Federation,  1980)  reported 
that  eight  of  the  provincial  finance  arrangements  made  specific  provi¬ 
sion  for  additional  funding  for  special  education  in  1978-79.  In  the 
United  States,  the  1979  summary  (Tron,  1980)  indicated  that  all  fifty 
states  made  provision  for  funding  special  education  programs  ( i . e . , 
special  programs  for  pupils  with  mental  and/or  physical  handicaps).  In 
addition,  reports  from  seventeen  states  included  information  suggesting 
that  grants  additional  to  basic  allocations  were  available  for  special 
programs  for  culturally  disadvantaged  pupils. 

3.  Fiscal  Equalization:  Effort 

Basic  to  some  of  the  educational  funding  models  described  is  the 
notion  that  tax  burden  should  be  approximately  equivalent  for  taxpayers 
(Berne  and  Steifel,  1979:116-117;  Carroll,  1979).  Where  the  funding 
arrangement  includes  a  required  contribution  for  taxpayers  based  upon  a 
property  tax,  then  some  system  for  achieving  uniform  valuations  of  prop¬ 
erty  becomes  necessary.  Hence  many  of  the  educational  funding  systems 
in  operation  in  the  United  States  (Tron,  1980)  employed  a  system  of 
equalizing  property  assessments  within  the  state.  In  Canada,  each  of 
the  provincial  funding  arrangements  utilized  wealth  valuations  based  on 
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a  province-wide  assessment  system  (equalized  assessment)  (Canadian 
Teachers'  Federation,  1980). 

If  the  measure  of  wealth  is  equivalent  among  school  jurisdictions, 
then  tax  effort  required  by  educational  funding  arrangements  should  be 
equivalent  if  the  arrangement  is  to  be  equitable.  Variations  in  local 
taxation  effort  beyond  a  required  minimum  in  a  provincial  (state)-l ocal 
educational  cost  sharing  arrangement  should  be  related  to  local  volition 
or  "leeway"  in  the  degree  of  program  enhancement  desired. 

To  control  the  di sequal izing  effects  of  local  leeway  upon  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  educational  program  among  school  jurisdictions,  Tron  (1980) 
reported  that  twenty-two  of  the  state  educational  funding  systems  placed 
legislative  limits  upon  district  levies  in  1979.  The  Canadian  Teachers' 
Federation  (1980:33)  reported  that  in  1979  only  three  provinces.  New 
Brunswick,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia,  had  legislation  to  limit  a 
school  district's  power  to  raise  local  revenues. 

4.  Fiscal  Equalization:  Wealth 

Where  the  funding  arrangement  includes  a  required  local  contribu¬ 
tion,  equalization  of  wealth  is  necessary.  Such  equalization  may  be 
achieved  through  the  equalization  of  assessments  on  a  state-  or  prov¬ 
ince-wide  basis  as  was  noted  previously.  If,  however,  local  taxation  is 
required  to  meet  the  costs  of  either  a  basic  educational  program  as 
noted  in  (1)  above  or  to  meet  the  costs  associated  with  the  provision  of 
exceptional  programs,  then  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  state  or  provincial 
government  to  attempt  to  achieve  some  degree  of  wealth  equalization  via 
grants-in-aid  such  that  taxation  effort  will  be  substantially  equalized. 
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A  proposed  definition  of  equality  of  educational  access  or  opportu¬ 
nity  among  school  jurisdictions,  then,  includes  the  following  aspects  or 
dimensions: 

1.  Equalization  of  differences  in  basic  program  provision  costs. 

2.  Equalization  of  differential  costs  associated  with  provision  of 
exceptional  programs. 

3.  Equalization  of  required  local  taxation  effort  for  education. 

4.  Equalization  of  wealth  on  a  per  unit  basis. 

The  purpose  of  this  study,  however,  is  concerned  only  with  the 
latter  two  fiscal  equalization  aspects  of  equalization  of  opportunity  as 
these  are  related  to  local  taxation  for  education:  the  equalization  of 

wealth,  or  the  ability  to  pay,  and  the  equalization  of  effort  for  that 

% 

portion  of  the  local  school  tax  which  is  required  for  support  of  the 
basic  educational  program. 

The  School  Foundation  Plan  and  Local  Taxation 

In  their  study  of  school  financing  in  New  York  State  in  1922-23, 
Strayer  and  Haig  noted  the  disparities  among  districts  in  per  pupil 
expenditure  and  in  taxpayer  effort.  As  an  alternative  to  the  Cubberley 
Flat  Grant  Plan  (Benson,  1968:158-166),  Strayer  and  Haig  developed  a 
system  designed  to  equalize  expenditures  among  districts  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  state  aid  equitably.  Atherton,  Hanson,  and  Berlando  (1969:43- 
44)  described  the  basic  assumptions  in  the  plan  as  follows: 

Their  plan  had  two  major  essentials:  first,  they  considered 
that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  the  rate  of  school  taxation 
to  be  levied  for  the  provision  of  a  satisfactory  level  of  edu¬ 
cation  throughout  the  state;  secondly,  they  considered  that 
there  should  be  such  a  degree  of  state  control  over  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  school  taxes  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  minimum  offering  should  be  provided  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
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Strayer  and  Haig  (in  Benson,  1968:162)  delineated  a  means  of  opera¬ 
tionalizing  the  plan  after  the  state  established  the  per  pupil  cost  of  a 
satisfactory  minimum  educational  plan: 

(1)  A  local  tax  in  support  of  the  satisfactory  minimum  offer¬ 
ing  should  be  levied  in  each  district  at  a  rate  which 
would  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  that  purpose  in  the 
richest  district. 

(2)  This  richest  district  then  might  raise  all  of  its  school 
money  by  means  of  the  local  tax,  assuming  that  a  satis¬ 
factory  tax,  capable  of  being  locally  administered,  could 
be  devised. 

(3)  Every  other  district  could  be  permitted  to  levy  a  local 
tax  at  the  same  rate  and  apply  the  proceeds  toward  the 
costs  of  schools,  but 

(4)  Since  the  rate  is  uniform,  this  tax  would  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  costs  only  in  the  richest  districts  and  the 
deficiencies  would  be  made  up  by  the  state  subventions. 

Johns  and  Morphet  (1975:211)  noted  the  fact  that: 

.  .  .  Strayer  and  Haig  emphasized  the  equalization  of  the  tax 
burden  to  support  schools  as  well  as  the  equalization  of  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity.  However,  they  did  not  incorporate  the 
reward  for  effort  or  incentive  concepts  in  their  state  support 
model.  They  attacked  these  concepts  which  had  been  advanced 
by  Cubberley  and  Updegraff.  .  .  . 

In  evaluating  the  contribution  of  Strayer  and  Haig,  Cohn  (1974:50) 
stated:  "Variations  of  the  Strayer-Hai g-Mort  Minimum  Foundation  Plan  are 
still  the  most  popular  form  of  state  assistance  to  the  schools."  In 
Canada,  the  foundation  plan  has  been  modified  and  in  1979  was  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  six  of  the  ten  provinces  (Canadian  Teachers'  Federation, 
1980:2-7). 


Paul  R.  Mort:  Modification  and  Development  of  the  Strayer-Haig  Founda¬ 

tion  Plan 

Meek  (1979:32)  suggested  that  it  was  through  Mort's  efforts  and 
modifications  that  the  Strayer-Haig  Minimum  Foundation  Plan  came  into 
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wide-spread  use.  Johns  and  Morphet  (1975:212)  noted  that  Mort,  besides 
accepting  the  Strayer-Haig  formula,  also  developed  some  concepts  of  his 
own. 


Elements  which  Mort  recommended  in  a  minimum  foundation  plan  are 
the  following  (Johns  and  Morphet,  1975:212): 

(1)  An  educational  activity  found  in  most  communities  in  the 
state  was  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  foundation  pro¬ 
gram. 

(2)  Local  factors  over  which  a  community  has  no  control  and 
which  cause  "unusual  expenditures  for  meeting  the  general 
requirements"  may  be  recognized  for  inclusion  in  the 
allocation  of  program  grants. 

(3)  If  unusual  conditions  in  a  district  require  more  years  of 
education,  or  program  additions,  or  a  more  costly  program 
in  terms  of  the  type  of  educational  program  offered,  then 
these  conditions  may  be  recognized,  and  the  additional 
costs  compensated  for  in  the  equalization  program. 

Mort  also  developed  the  concept  of  the  "weighted  pupil"  as  a  basis 
for  establishing  differential  program  costs  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  for  computing  expenditure  of  a  minimum  satisfactory  pro¬ 
gram  (Meek,  1979:32).  Further,  Mort  established  the  key  district  not  as 
the  wealthiest  district  as  Strayer  and  Haig  had  done,  but  as  the  largest 
wealthy  district,  thereby  avoiding  the  problem  of  using  as  the  "key" 
(the  basis  for  the  equalization  formula)  school  district  one  with  an 
unusually  high  per  pupil  assessment  (Atherton,  Hanson,  and  Berlando, 
1969:44). 

Atherton,  Hanson  and  Berlando  (1969:44)  stated  that  a  further  pro¬ 
vision  which  Mort  made  in  the  foundation  program  was: 

...  a  degree  of  tax  leeway  in  all  except  perhaps  the  very 
richest  (district).  ...  It  was  intended  that  by  providing 
some  measure  of  tax  leeway,  school  districts  would  have  the 
fiscal  ability  to  provide  an  educational  program  beyond  that 
of  the  minimum  offering.  Thus  this  provision  would  provide 
for  the  meaningful  exercise  of  local  autonomy  while  at  the 
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same  time  a  flow  of  support  aimed  at  providing  a  basic  stand¬ 
ard  of  education. 

While  this  last  provision  provides  a  greater  measure  of  local 
autonomy,  "local  leeway"  is  in  essence  a  disequal izing  factor.  Cohn 
(1974:18)  suggested  that  the  leeway  was  to  encourage  innovation  in  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  local  level;  if  the  innovation  turned  out  to  be  popular 
and  effective,  it  might  be  included  in  the  foundation  program.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  as  a  further  incentive  for  local  initiative,  Mort  later 
developed  a  "percentage-equalizing"  system  (Meek,  1979:33). 

EDUCATIONAL  FUNDING  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  ALBERTA 

Many  of  the  features  of  the  Strayer-Hai g-Mort  foundation  program 
are  to  be  found  in  the  1961  Alberta  School  Foundation  Program  and  in  its 
revised  forms  (1970  and  1973).  A  description  of  the  general  features  of 
the  funding  structure  by  major  revenue  sources  for  education  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  School  Foundation  Program  Fund  was  ".  .  . 
to  provide  every  school  district  with  sufficient  funds,  regardless  of 
its  fiscal  capacity,  to  achieve  a  minimum  defined  standard  of  education" 
(Hanson,  1971:7).  Prior  to  implementation  of  the  SFPF  in  1961,  local 
taxation  was  the  primary  revenue  source  for  education,  although  Hanson 
(1971:34)  noted  that  the  province  had  allocated  operational  grants 
beginning  in  1906.  In  addition,  the  province  had  offered  stimulation 
grants  for  consolidation,  for  program  additions,  and  for  inter-district 
revenue  equalization  in  the  years  1953  to  1955.  Thus  at  the  outset,  the 
aim  of  the  provincial  finance  plan  was  the  equalization  of  educational 
opportunity  (fiscal  and  program  equalization). 
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The  School  Foundation  Program  Fund  in  Alberta  was  created  through  a 
province-wide  levy  on  the  equalized  assessment  of  all  municipalities  in 
the  province.  The  levy  was  at  a  fixed  rate  for  all  municipalities, 
initially  set  at  32  mills  in  1961.  The  total  fund  was  distributed  to 
the  school  districts  ".  .  .  according  to  an  elaborate  set  of  regula¬ 
tions,  based  mainly  on  definitions  of  basic  programs"  (Hanson,  1971:7). 
The  province  also  contributed  to  the  SFPF  out  of  the  general  revenues. 
The  provincial  contribution  to  the  SFPF  from  the  general  revenues  in 
1961  amounted  to  approximately  46.27%  of  the  operational  revenues  of  the 
school  boards  in  Alberta. 

The  second  major  source  of  revenue  for  education  in  Alberta  was 
from  grants  allocated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Alberta  School  Grants 
Regulations  (Alberta  Education  Grants  Order).  A  workshop  package  pre¬ 
pared  for  trustees  (Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association,  1978:16) 
included  the  following  statement  of  purposes  for  the  grants  in  general: 

These  grants  have  been  established  in  response  to  a  variety  of 
needs  which  cannot  be  met  under  the  uniform  grants  paid  from 
the  School  Foundation  Program  Fund.  For  example,  the  Small 
School  Assistance  Grant  was  established  to  help  offset  operat¬ 
ing  costs  which,  on  a  per  pupil  basis,  are  higher  in  a  small 
school  than  in  a  large  school.  .  .  .  Other  grants,  such  as 
the  Educational  Opportunities  Fund  and  the  Special  Education 
Grant,  assist  boards  in  providing  programs  for  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  children. 

The  Tables  1  and  2  following  include  data  which  indicate  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  Alberta  Education  Grants  Order  allocations  in  the 
years  1969  to  1981. 

In  addition,  the  funding  arrangement  made  provision  for  the  levying 
of  a  Supplementary  Requisition  by  any  district  which  wished  to  provide  a 
greater  breadth  of  program,  new  programs,  or  improvements  in  the  dis¬ 
trict's  education  beyond  the  basic  program  funded  by  the  SFPF.  Hanson 
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Provincial-Local  Operating  Revenues  by  Major  Source,  Total  Operating  Revenues  an' 
Total  Expenditures  of  Alberta  School  Boards:  1969-1981* 

(in  Millions  of  Dollars) 
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Total  Operating  Revenues  include  sources  of  revenue  noted  in  Table 


Table  2 


Alberta  Education  Grants  and  Supplementary  Requisitions 
as  Percentages  of  Total  Operational  Revenues,  1969-1981* 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Year 

S.F.P.F. 

Alberta  Education 

School  Grants 

Order 

Total 

Provincial 

(1)  +  (2) 

Supplementary 

Requisition 

Other** 

1969 

77.2 

2.0 

79.3 

16.9 

3.9 

1970 

82.5 

2.6 

85.1 

11.4 

3.5 

1971 

81.8 

2.7 

84.6 

11.6 

3.9 

1972 

80.0 

3.4 

83.4 

12.6 

4.1 

1973 

78.7 

4.3 

83.0 

12.9 

4.1 

1974 

75.2 

5.8 

81.0 

15.1 

3.9 

1975 

68.7 

10.1 

78.7 

17.4 

3.9 

1976 

68.3 

8.5 

76.8 

19.0 

4.2 

1977 

66.3 

8.2 

74.6 

20.7 

4.7 

1978 

64.4 

8.6 

73.0 

22.5 

4.6 

1979 

61.8 

9.1 

70.8 

24.3 

4.9 

1980 

58.7 

10.1 

68.8 

26.1 

5.1 

1981 

56.5 

10.3 

66.8 

28.2 

5.0 

Note: 

Total  per 

cent  figure  may  not 

equal  100  because  of  rounding. 

* 

Source:  same  as  Figure  1. 

D.N.D.  and 

Lloydminster  Districts  are 

excluded. 

**  Other  revenue  sources  include:  Federal  Government,  Alberta  Municipali¬ 
ties,  Alberta  School  Authorities,  Out  of  Province  Local  Governments, 
Private  Organizations  and  Individuals,  Transfers,  and  Cafeteria 
Services. 
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(1969:8)  suggested  that  the  Supplementary  Requisition  was  initially  per¬ 
ceived  as  enabling  high  assessment  districts  .  .  to  serve  as  'light 
house'  districts.  ...  At  first  it  was  envisaged  that  the  supplemen¬ 
tary  requisitions  would  be  modest  in  amount."  In  practice,  however,  the 
Supplementary  Requisition  accounted  for  5.4  per  cent  of  the  total  oper¬ 
ating  revenue  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  Alberta  in 
1961;  by  1978,  the  Supplementary  Requisitions  accounted  for  20.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  revenue  (Hanson,  1979:68). 


PROVINCIAL-LOCAL  COST  SHARING:  CHANGES 
IN  THE  EDUCATION  FUNDING  STRUCTURE 

Between  1961  and  1970,  the  funding  arrangements  underwent  only 
minor  changes,  aside  from  the  annual  upward  revision  of  revenue  inputs 
to  meet  the  steadily  rising  expenditure  brought  about  by  increasing 
enrolments  and  rising  costs.  At  the  outset,  allocations  to  the  dis¬ 
tricts  under  the  SFPF  had  been  based  on  a  combination  of  a  per  pupil 
grant  and  a  per  teacher  grant  which  varied  according  to  training  of  each 
teacher.  Hanson  (1976:25)  noted  that  by  1963  ".  .  .  the  per  pupil 
grants  for  maintenance  of  school  plant  and  for  instructional  aids  and 
materials  ($1,000  and  $300  per  pupil)  had  been  dropped,  and  the  per 
pupil  grants  were  increased  and  differentiated  .  .  ."by  grade  level 
(I -VI;  V 1 1 - 1 X ;  X-XII),  reflecting  the  increased  costs  of  educating 
junior  high  and  high  school  students. 

During  the  first  nine  years  of  operation,  Hanson  (1971)  noted  that 
the  SFPF  created  a  considerable  degree  of  equalization  of  revenue  among 
the  school  districts,  ".  .  .  but  did  not  achieve  anything  near  equity  of 
standards"  (Hanson,  1971:81).  The  sharply  rising  costs,  however,  par- 
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ticularly  in  the  years  1965  to  1969,  required  increasing  amounts  of 

provincial  contribution  to  compensate  for  the  increasing  disparity 

between  local  revenues  and  total  expenditures.  In  addition,  Hanson 

(1971:81)  noted  that  .  .  the  use  of  large  supplementary  requisitions 

.  .  .  especially  by  the  large  school  districts  and  by  the  strongest 

units  generally,  created  considerable  inequalities  of  standards." 

Accordingly,  the  SFPF  was  revised  in  1970. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  revision  directly  related  to 

the  supplementary  requisition  was  the  regulation  limiting  increases  in 

the  supplementary  school  requisition.  The  Requisition  Limit  Regulation 

under  The  School  Act  allowed  an  escalation,  in  either  dollars  or  a  mill 

rate,  in  each  year.  As  the  Minister's  Advisory  Committee  on  School 

Finance  (1975:14)  noted,  boards  wishing  ".  .  .  to  requisition  beyond  the 

allowed  limit  (flexibility  factor)  in  the  1970  plan  were  required  to  go 

to  plebiscite."  The  report  also  noted  that  of  the  four  plebiscites  held 

in  the  years  1970  to  1972,  all  were  defeated.  Hanson  (1976:27)  referred 

to  the  three  year  period  1970  to  1972  as: 

.  .  .  one  of  many  restrictions  on  the  expenditures  of  school 
boards,  and  much  controversy  and  administrative  uncertainty  as 
to  the  amounts  of  provincial  government  grants  to  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  situation  was  compounded  by  the  election  of  a  new 
provincial  government  ...  in  August  1971. 

In  1973,  the  plebiscite  as  a  mechanism  for  increasing  supplementary 

requisitions  was  dropped.  In  its  place,  there  was  (Hanson,  1976:28-29) 

.  .  .  a  provision  which  permitted  a  school  board  to  pass  a 
by-law  which  expressed  the  intent  to  levy  a  stated  amount  of 
supplementary  requisition  in  excess  of  the  basic  allowable 
requisition  multiplied  by  the  allowable  escalation  factor  (7.5 
per  cent  for  1973,  1974,  and  initially,  1975). 

The  Minister's  Advisory  Committee  on  School  Finance  (1975:14)  noted  that 
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"•  •  •  twenty  such  by-laws  were  passed,  and  none  were  challenged." 

Provision  was  also  made  in  the  1973  regulations  for  school  boards 
to  request  a  budget  review  for  the  year  1973  for  the  purposes  of  adjust¬ 
ing  the  supplementary  requisition  upward.  Of  the  forty-eight  school 
jurisdictions  requesting  such  a  review,  forty-seven  of  the  reviews 
resulted  in  upward  adjustments.  (The  Minister's  Advisory  Committee  on 
School  Finance,  1975:14).  Thus,  supplementary  requisitions  continued  to 
increase  in  significance  as  a  source  of  revenue  (see  Tables  1  and  2). 

The  revenue  amounts  in  Table  1  are  indicative  of  the  increases. 
Total  provincial  support  has  grown  from  $239.3  millions  in  1969  to  an 
estimated  $869.5  millions  in  1981,  an  increase  of  approximately  263  per 
cent.  The  supplementary  requisition,  on  the  other  hand,  has  increased 
from  $51.0  millions  in  1969  to  an  estimated  $368.1  millions  in  1981,  an 
increase  of  approximately  622%.  The  increases  in  the  supplementary 
requisition  as  a  percentage  of  total  revenue  (Table  2)  is  further  sub¬ 
stantiation  of  the  increasing  significance  of  the  supplementary  requisi¬ 
tion.  The  supplementary  requisition  comprised  approximately  16.9  per 
cent  of  total  operational  revenues  for  education  in  1969;  by  1976,  19.0 
per  cent;  and  by  1981,  an  estimated  28.2  per  cent. 

Atherton  (1979:5-6)  suggested  that  one  reason  for  the  increase  in 
the  supplementary  requisitions  as  a  percentage  of  total  revenue  may  have 
been  a  consensus  reached  at  a  meeting  of  the  finance  ministers  of  the 
Canadian  Provinces  in  Edmonton  in  1973.  The  finance  ministers  appar¬ 
ently: 

.  .  .  agreed  that  Provincial  Government  fiscal  transfers  to 
local  governments  and  social  service  agencies  would  grow  at 
the  same  rate  as  provincial  budgetary  revenue.  The  base  year 
chosen  was  fiscal  year  1973-74. 
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Atherton  further  noted  that: 

.  .  .  the  'Edmonton  commitment'  has  had  the  effect  of  restric¬ 
ting  growth  in  provincial  grants  and  shifting  more  of  the 
burden  of  meeting  inflationary  increases  to  the  local  property 
tax. 

At  the  same  time,  the  reduction  of  the  municipal  contribution  to 
the  SFPF  began  in  1974  with  the  exemption  of  all  residential  property 
from  the  levy  and  continued  with  the  exemption  of  all  farm  land  (Hanson, 
1976:30).  The  substantial  increase  in  supplementary  requisitions  which 
followed  (The  Provincial  Municipal  Finance  Council  Report,  1979:341-342) 
made  equalization  of  local  taxation  necessary.  A  requisition  equaliza¬ 
tion  grant  (SREG)  was  introduced  in  1975  as  an  attempt  to  make  requisi¬ 
tions  among  boards  more  equitable  and  to  provide  an  incentive  to  keep 
requisitions  as  low  as  possible  (Hanson,  1976:36). 

The  first  direct  attempt  at  implementing  a  grant  to  offset  wealth 
differences  among  school  jurisdictions  is  an  amendment  (assented  to 
April  8,  1926)  to  The  School  Grants  Act.  Equalization  aid  was  allocated 
to  districts  on  the  basis  of  assessment  per  teacher.  Under  the  Regula¬ 
tions  Relating  to  the  Payment  of  Grants,  (section  4)  (Order  in  Council 
No.  882-46),  pursuant  to  The  School  Grants  Act,  1945,  the  grant  was 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  assessment  per  classroom  (Class  Room  Unit  or 
CRU),  the  size  or  number  of  pupils  per  classroom  varying  according  to 
the  actual  number  of  rooms  plus  additional  room  allowances  for  varying 
pupil  transportation  distances,  administration,  and  vocational  teachers 
not  otherwise  included.  Hanson  (1971:6)  suggested  that  a  precedent  for 
SREG  was  a  tax  reduction  subsidy  grant  introduced  in  1955  and  subse¬ 
quently  repealed  in  1958,  but  the  basing  of  the  equalization  upon 
assessment  per  unit  of  cost  suggests  the  strong  possibility  that  the 
earlier  grants  are  the  conceptual  points  of  origin. 
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An  even  more  recognizable  form  of  the  requisition  equalization 
grant  (SREG)  appears  to  have  had  its  origins  in  a  position  paper  pre¬ 
sented  by  Hanson  and  Atherton  (1971)  to  the  Commission  on  Educational 
Planning.  In  the  following  quotation  from  the  paper,  Hanson  and 
Atherton  presented  two  alternative  local  school  taxation  equalization 
plans  and  a  rationale  for  equalizing  local  ability  and  effort: 

In  order  to  encourage  local  administrative  areas  to  provide 
services  beyond  the  minimum  level,  and  to  preserve  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  a  system  of  cost  sharing  could  be  introduced.  Two 
alternate  schemes  might  be  suggested.  The  first  might  be  a 
percentage  equalizing  system  whereby  the  percentage  of  support 
from  the  provincial  government  would  vary  inversely  with  local 
ability  to  pay  as  measured  by  assessment  per  pupil.  A  second 
alternative  might  be  to  adopt  a  variation  of  the  Wisconsin 
approach  and  to  guarantee  each  school  district  a  minimum 
assessment  per  pupil. 

The  first  alternative,  the  percentage  equalizing  grant,  appeared  to 

* 

have  been  accepted  by  the  Commission,  for  the  Report  (Worth,  1972:293) 
recommended  a  percentage  equalizing  grant  as  a  means  of  alleviating 
interdistrict  disparities  in  wealth.  The  Supplementary  Requisition 
Equalization  Grant  (SREG)  introduced  in  1975  appeared  to  be  an  attempt 
to  implement  the  intent  of  the  recommendation. 

The  Supplementary  Requisition  Equalization  Grant  (SREG)  was  a  form 
of  a  percentage-equalizing  grant  designed  to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of 
equalization  of  locally-raised  per  resident  pupil  revenues  at  a  given 
mill  rate.  In  effect,  it  provided  a  guaranteed  per  pupil  assessment  at 
a  given  mill  rate  and  to  the  extent  that  mill  rates  are  equivalent,  it 
may  be  considered  to  be  "power  equalizing."  Jefferson  (1980:8)  stated 
that  the  intent  of  SREG  was  ".  .  .  to  guarantee  each  board  a  minimum 
level  of  support  for  each  resident  pupil  based  on  a  given  per  pupil 
assessment  and  a  net  mill  rate."  In  the  1979  Regulations,  the  provin- 
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ci al  support  level  was  set  at  a  maximum  of  $257.40  per  resident  pupil  at 
a  net  mill  rate  of  14.3,  yielding  an  effective  per  resident  pupil 
assessment  of  approximately  $18,000  for  the  year  1978.  The  grant  is 
lagged  in  order  for  the  necessary  data  to  be  collected.  Also  included 
was  a  provision  (a  "save  harmless"  or  "grandfather"  provision)  that  the 
amount  of  the  SREG  grant  payable  should  not  be  less  than  80%  of  the 
grant  to  a  board  in  the  previous  year. 

SUMMARY 

A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  major  concepts  in  education  finance 
were  presented  in  this  chapter.  The  necessity  for  equality  of  educa¬ 
tional  access  was  explored  and  defined.  Further,  the  necessity  for  some 
degree  of  local  control  of  education  was  also  presented.  Then  a  funding 
model,  the  Minimum  Foundation  Program,  was  briefly  sketched  as  an 
example  of  a  provincial  local  cost-sharing  system  for  financing 
education. 

The  Alberta  School  Foundation  Program  Fund  and  the  rest  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial-local  education  finance  system  were  briefly  described  and  shifts 
in  the  provincial  and  local  shares  in  the  funding  of  education  were  sum- 
mar  i  zed. 

Also,  the  increase  in  the  importance  of  local  taxation  as  a  revenue 
source  for  education  was  explored  in  this  chapter.  The  increase  in  the 
local  tax  burden  for  education,  the  necessity  for  a  larger  degree  of 
local  control  of  education,  and  the  need  to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of 
fiscal  equalization  were  described  as  the  basic  rationale  for  a  local 
taxation  equalization  grant. 
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Finally,  the  antecedents  of  the  requisition  equalization  grant 
(SREG)  were  described,  and  the  major  features  of  the  SREG  were  pre¬ 
sented.  The  SREG  formulation  and  the  operational  effects  of  the  grant 
will  be  more  thoroughly  described  in  subsequent  chapters. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 


A  brief  review  of  the  purposes  of  the  study  and  descriptions  of  the 
population  (school  jurisdictions)  under  study,  the  sources  of  the  data, 
the  supplementary  requisition  equalization  grant  (SREG)  formulation,  and 
a  percentage-equalizing  alternative  to  the  SREG  formulation  are  to  be 
found  in  this  chapter.  In  addition,  a  description  of  the  treatment  of 
the  data  for  each  research  question  and  an  explanation  of  statistical 
techniques  employed  in  the  study  are  presented. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purposes  of  the  study  were  first,  to  test  the  degree  of  wealth 
and  effort  resulting  from  the  supplementary  requisition  equalization 
grant;  and  second,  to  determine  if  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  fiscal 
equalization  might  have  been  achieved  if  an  alternative  (percentage- 
equalizing)  grant  formulation  had  been  used  in  place  of  the  SREG. 

THE  RESEARCH  SUB- PROBLEMS 

The  purposes  of  the  study  were  re-formul ated  in  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  for  research: 

1.  Fiscal  Equalization:  The  SREG  Formulation 

1.1  To  what  extent  was  equalization  of  wealth  among  Alberta  school 
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jurisdictions  achieved  through  the  supplementary  requisition 
equalization  grant? 

1.2  To  what  extent  would  equalization  of  wealth  have  been  enhanced 
if  the  "grandfather"  or  save  harmless  provision  had  been 
absent  from  the  SREG  formulation? 

1.3  To  what  extent  was  equalization  of  effort  for  required  local 
taxation  achieved  among  Alberta  school  jurisdictions  through 
the  supplementary  requisition  equalization  grant? 

1.4  To  what  extent  would  equalization  of  effort  for  local  taxation 
have  been  enhanced  if  the  "grandfather"  or  save  harmless  pro¬ 
vision  had  been  removed  from  the  SREG  formulation? 

2.  Fiscal  Equalization:  A  Percentage-Equalizing  Formulation 

2.1  Would  a  percentage-equalizing  grant  formulation  have  achieved 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  wealth  equalization  among 
Alberta  school  jurisdictions  if  it  had  been  used  in  place  of 
the  SREG? 

2.2  Would  a  percentage-equalizing  grant  formulation  have  achieved 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  equalization  of  effort  for 
required  local  taxation  among  Alberta  school  jurisdictions  if 
it  had  been  used  in  place  of  the  SREG  formulation? 

THE  POPULATION 

The  population  for  the  study  was  comprised  of  all  operating  school 
divisions,  counties,  public  school  districts,  and  separate  school  dis¬ 
tricts  for  1979.  Those  districts  which  did  not  operate  schools  or  for 
which  data  were  not  readily  available  (e.g.,  Lloydminster  Public  School 
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District  and  Lloydminster  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  District)  were 
excluded  from  the  study,  as  were  Department  of  National  Defense  Schools. 

For  the  purposes  of  comparative  analyses  of  the  effects  of  SREG  and 
a  percentage  equalizing  formulation,  the  jurisdictions  were  divided  into 
the  following  categories: 


1.  Large  Urban 

Calgary  Public  School  District 

Calgary  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  District 

Edmonton  Public  School  District 

Edmonton  Separate  School  District 

2.  Other  Urban 


St.  Albert,  Camrose,  Fort  McMurray,  Grande  Prairie,  Lethbridge, 
Medicine  Hat,  Red  Deer,  Wetaskiwin  Public  and  Separate  school 
districts,  and  Drumheller  Separate. 

3.  Total  Urban 


All  school  jurisdictions  with  the  exception  of  counties  and  school 
di visions. 

4.  Rural 


a.  All  school  divisions. 

b.  All  counties. 

5.  Separate  School  Districts 

All  jurisdictions  so  designated. 

6.  Other  School  Jurisdictions 

Barons  Consolidated  School  District 
Lousana  Consolidated  School  District 
Fahler  Consolidated  School  District 
Thibault  Catholic  Public  School  District 
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Glen  Avon  Protestant  Separate  School  District 

St.  Albert  Protestant  Separate  School  District 

7.  Public  School  Jurisdictions 

All  school  jurisdictions  with  the  exception  of  those  included  in 

(4),  (5)  and  (6). 

8.  Total  Population 

All  136  jurisdictions  included  in  the  study. 

A  listing  of  jurisdictions  is  included  in  Appendix  A. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  DATA 

The  data  for  the  study  were  obtained  from  the  Financial  and  Stat¬ 
istical  Report  of  Alberta  School  Boards  for  1978  and  1979  and  from 
information  provided  by  personnel  in  Alberta  Education.  Data  obtained 
from  the  Financial  and  Statistical  Report  of  Alberta  School  Boards  for 
1978  and  1979  included  equalized  assessments.  School  Foundation  Program 
Fund  (SFPF)  allocations,  supplementary  requisition  revenue,  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  equalized  mill  rates.  Data  obtained  from  Alberta  Education 
also  included  the  electric  power  and  pipeline  tax  revenue  share,  if  any, 
for  each  jurisdiction,  resident  pupil  enrolments,  and  the  amount  of  the 
requisition  equalization  grant  to  each  jurisdiction  which  received  it  in 
1978.  These  data  are  summarized  in  Appendix  B. 

THE  1979  AND  1980  SUPPLEMENTARY  REQUISITION 
EQUALIZATION  GRANT  FORMULAE 

As  noted  previously,  the  Supplementary  Requisition  Equalization 
Grant  (SREG)  appears  to  have  been  implemented  in  order  to  provide  a 
"floor"  or  minimum  per  pupil  local  taxation  yield  in  each  jurisdiction. 
In  effect,  the  formulae  provided  the  revenue  per  resident  pupil  which  a 
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school  jurisdiction  would  have  been  able  to  raise  (the  supplementary 
requisition)  if  the  jurisdiction  had  a  total  assessment  per  pupil  in 
1978  of  $18,042  for  divisions  and  counties  and  $21,000  for  jurisdictions 
other  than  counties  or  divisions.  The  guaranteed  per  pupil  yield  (com¬ 
bined  per  pupil  revenue  from  the  supplementary  requisition  and  SREG), 
however,  was  conditional  upon  a  jurisdiction's  making  an  acceptable 
effort,  i.e.,  a  net  mill  rate  of  14.3  mills  or  greater  in  1978.  If  the 
net  mill  rate  was  less,  the  amount  of  the  grant  was  pro-rated.  The 
effects  of  the  pro-rating  upon  per  pupil  yield  become  evident  in  the 
illustrations  which  will  be  presented  subsequently. 

Variables  within  the  grant  formulation  include  electric  power  and 
pipeline  tax  revenue  share,  equalized  assessment,  and  resident  pupil 
counts.  Because  the  foregoing  information  is  not  complete  until  some 
time  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  grant  is  lagged  one  year. 
Thus,  the  SREG  formulation  which  was  adopted  in  the  Alberta  School 
Grants  Regulations  in  1979  was  applied  to  1978  pupil  counts,  equalized 
assessments,  and  revenues;  correspondingly,  the  1980  formulation  was 
appl ied  to  1979  data. 

The  1979  SREG  formulation  was  used  for  illustration  because  it  is 
less  complex  than  the  1980  formulae.  The  1979  SREG  formulation  (Regula¬ 
tions  Under  the  Department  of  Education  Act,  School  Grants  Regulations, 
1979:39)  was  as  follows: 


PART  XII 

(Requisition  Equalization  Grant) 

48  In  this  Part, 

(a)  "e"  means  the  number  of  resident  pupils  under  the 

jurisdiction  of  a  board  in  1978; 
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(b)  "f"  means  a  board's  total  1978  share,  if  any,  of 
electric  power  and  pipeline  tax  collected  in 
counties,  municipal  districts,  improvement  districts 
or  special  areas  pursuant  to  section  93(5)  of  the 
Municipal  Taxation  Act,  and  used  in  determining  that 
board's  requisition  upon  each  municipality; 

(c)  "g"  means  the  1978  total  requisition  of  a  board 
under  section  120  of  The  School  Act; 

(d)  "h"  means  the  1978  equalized  assessment  for  a  dis¬ 
trict,  division  or  county  determined  under  section 
117  of  The  School  Act; 

(e)  net  mill  rate  or  "i"  means  the  number  calculated  in 
accordance  with  the  following  formula: 

9  -  f 

i  =  -  X  1,000 

h 

49  (1)  A  requisition  equalization  grant  equivalent  to  the 

amount  determined  under  section  50  may  be  paid  for 
1979  to  a  board  qualifying  therefor. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (1),  where  a  school  dis¬ 
trict,  school  division  or  county  came  into  existence 
on  or  after  January  1,  1978  the  Deputy  Minister, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pres¬ 
cribe,  may  order  that  the  amount  of  grant  payable 
under  section  50  shall  be  reduced  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  months  during  1978  that  the  school 
district  or  school  division  was  not  in  existence. 

50  (1)  The  amount  of  a  grant  payable 

(a)  to  a  board  which  has  a  net  mill  rate  of  14.3 
mills  or  greater,  shall  be  the  amount  deter¬ 
mined  in  accordance  with  the  following  formula: 

[$257.40  X  (e)]  -  143  X  [(h)  +  (f)  X  1,000] 


10,000  (i) 

(b)  to  a  board  which  has  a  net  mill  rate  of  less 
than  14.3  mills,  shall  be  the  amount  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  following  formula: 

[10  X  (i)  X  $257.40  X  (e)]  -  (i)  X  [(h)  +  (f)  X  1,000] 


143 


10,000 


(i) 


< 
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(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (1),  where  the  formula 
results  in  a  negative  figure,  no  grant  shall  be 
paid. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  sections  48  and  49  the  Minister  may 
require  that  amounts  under  this  section  in  respect 
of  any  district,  division  or  county  be  adjusted  to 
conform  with  boundaries  in  effect  in  1979. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (1)  and  (2)  the  amount 
of  grant  payable  to  a  board  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  less  than  80%  of  the  grant  paid  to  the  board 
under  section  50  of  the  Alberta  Education  Grants 
Order,  1978. 


For  purposes  of  showing  the  effects  of  the  SREG  formulation  in 
various  situations,  four  hypothetical  school  jurisdictions  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  relevant  characteristics  are  assumed: 


District 

A 

Di strict 

B 

Di strict 

C 

Di strict 

D 

A. 

Resident  Pupils 

• 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

B. 

Electric  Power 
and  Pipeline 

Tax  Revenue  ($) 

25,000 

25,000 

150,000 

0 

C. 

Total 

Suppl  ementary 
Requisition  ($) 

510,000 

246,000 

390,000 

390,000 

D. 

Equal ized 
Assessment  ($) 

20,500,000 

20,500,000 

20,500,000 

20,500,000 

E. 

Net  Mill  Rate 

23.66 

10.78 

11.71 

19.02 

(C  -  B  X  1,000) 

D 

Comparing  the 

grant  received 

by  District 

A  to  that 

received  by 

District  B  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  a  net  mill  rate  lower 
than  the  mill  rate  in  the  formulation.  Under  the  grant  formula. 
District  A  would  receive  a  grant  of  $206,540  or  $103.27  per  resident 
pupil.  The  supplementary  requisition  provided  $255  per  pupil.  The 
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total  per  pupil  yield  was  then  $358.27.  District  B  would  receive  a  grant 

of  $142,090  ($71.05  per  pupil).  The  additional  per  pupil  yield  of 

$123.00  from  the  supplementary  requisition  ($246,000)  resulted  in  a  total 

per  pupil  yield  of  $194.05,  which  is  equivalent  to  $257.40  X  1Q»78 

14.3 

The  guaranteed  yield  is  thus  pro-rated  on  the  basis  of  a  specified  level 
of  effort. 

While  it  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  comparison  that  the 
formulation  does  not  equalize  effort,  or  taxation  rates,  on  the  equalized 
assessment,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  SREG  formulation  does  establish  an 
equivalent  per  pupil  assessment  or  wealth  base  for  both  districts.  If  an 
assessment  is  imputed  to  the  grant  by  dividing  the  grant  by  the  net  mill 
rate  specified  in  the  formula  for  District  A,  then  the  imputed  assessment 
of  the  grant  was  $206,540  divided  by  14.3  (.0143)  mills  or  $14,443,299. 
The  imputed  assessment  of  the  electric  power  and  pipeline  (E.P.  and  P.L.) 
tax  share  at  the  level  of  effort  (23.66  mills)  amounted  to  $1,056,636. 
The  total  of  imputed  assessments  plus  the  equalized  assessment  amounted 
to  approximately  $36,000,000,  or  $18,000  per  pupil. 

For  District  B,  the  imputed  assessment  of  the  grant  was  determined 
at  the  level  of  effort  which  the  district  was  prepared  to  make  (i.e., 
10.78  mills).  The  imputed  assessment  of  the  grant,  therefore,  amounted 
to  $13,180,891.  The  imputed  assessment  of  the  E.P.  and  P.L.  tax  revenue 
amounted  to  $2,319,109  at  10.78  mills.  The  total  assessment,  then,  was 
$36,000,000,  or  $18,000  per  pupil. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  seen  that  although  the  SREG 
formulation  was  not  aimed  at  the  equalization  of  taxation  effort,  it 
appears  to  have  provided  equalization  of  per  pupil  assessments  up  to  a 
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given  level  at  least  for  the  sample  jurisdiction.  That  level  was 
determined  by  the  provinci al ly-establ i shed  grant  formulation. 

Comparison  of  Districts  C  and  D  illustrates  the  equalization 
effects  of  the  grant  formulation  between  rural  and  urban  jurisdictions. 
The  hypothetical  District  D  is  urban,  and  the  electric  power  and  pipe¬ 
line  assessment  is  included  in  the  equalized  assessment.  For  adminis¬ 
trative  reasons,  E.P.  and  P.L.  assessment  in  a  rural  municipality  is 
taxed  at  a  uniform  rate  for  school  tax  purposes  regardless  of  its  loca¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  school  districts  within  the  municipality.  Section  93 
of  the  Municipal  Taxation  Act  requires  uniform  taxation  of  the  E.P.  and 
P.L.  assessment  at  the  average  rate  for  all  school  systems  in  the  muni¬ 
cipality.  The  tax  share  is  determined  by  the  percentage  of  total  muni¬ 
cipal  assessment  which  each  school  jurisdiction  assessment  comprises. 
For  example,  if  the  equalized  assessment  of  a  school  district  within  a 
municipality  comprises  forty  per  cent  of  the  equalized  assessment  of  the 
municipality,  its  E.P.  and  P.L.  tax  share  is  forty  per  cent  of  the  E.P. 
and  P.L.  tax  revenue  collected  by  the  municipality  for  education. 

The  hypothetical  urban  District  D,  then,  would  receive  its  E.P.  and 
P.L.  revenue  within  its  requisition  and  within  its  equalized  assess¬ 
ment.  Under  the  formula.  District  D  received  $221,650  in  SREG,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  total  supplementary  requisition  and  SREG  yield  of  $611,650  or 
$305.82  per  pupil.  If  District  D  had  taxed  itself  at  14.3  mills,  it 
would  have  realized  $293,150  from  the  supplementary  requisition  and 
$221,650  from  the  grant,  or  $514,800  in  total  yield.  Per  pupil  yield  at 
14.3  mills  was  thus  $257.40. 

District  C  would  have  received  $31,505  in  grant,  resulting  in  a 
total  supplementary  requisition  and  SREG  yield  of  $210.75  per  pupil.  If 
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District  C  had  taxed  itself  at  14.3  mills  net,  the  supplementary 
requisition  would  have  been  $443,150,  and  the  SREG  would  have  been 
$71,650.  The  total  yield  would  then  have  been  $514,800  or  $257.40  per 
pupi  1 . 

In  summary,  the  foregoing  illustrations  show  the  "district  power- 
equalizing"  effects  (the  provision  of  a  hypothetical  assessment  base  via 
grants  to  provide  a  given  tax  yield  per  pupil  at  a  given  mill  rate)  of 
the  SREG  formulation.  Each  district  received  a  guarantee  of  a  provin¬ 
cial  ly-determined  local  (supplementary  requisition)  tax  yield  provided 
that  the  district  taxed  itself  at  a  minimum  acceptable  level  determined 
by  the  provincial  government.  Further,  the  formulation  adjusted  or 
pro-rated  lower  levels  of  effort.  For  example,  a  district  with  a  net 
mill  rate  of  approximately  10.73  mills  would  be  making  an  effort  which 
represents  75  per  cent  of  the  level  determined  by  the  formulation.  Thus 
the  district  would  have  received  75  per  cent  of  the  guaranteed  grant 
yield  per  pupil. 

The  1980  SREG  formulation  for  determining  the  amount  of  the  grant 
was  split  between  rural  and  urban  jurisdictions  as  well  as  between 
levels  of  effort  above  and  below  the  specified  mill  rate.  The  resulting 
formulation  was  thus  comprised  of  four  formulae.  The  split  or  differ¬ 
entiation  between  rural  (school  divisions  and  counties)  and  urban  juris¬ 
dictions  was  apparently  an  attempt  to  offset  disparities  in  equalized 
assessments  between  rural  and  urban  property.  In  1980,  a  five-year  re¬ 
assessment  was  undertaken  to  bring  rural  equalized  assessments  (which 
were  considered  undervalued)  into  line  with  urban  assessments.  The  1980 
grant  formulation,  then,  simply  reflected  an  effort  to  offset  the  exist¬ 
ing  assessment  disparities.  The  1980  SREG  formulation  to  provide  some 
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equalization  of  1979  supplementary  requisition  yields  was  as  follows 
(Government  of  Alberta,  Regulations  Under  the  Department  of  Education 
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Act,  School  Grants  Regulations,  Alberta  Regulation  171/76  amended. 
Section  46-48): 


PART  XII 

(Requisition  Equalization  Grant) 

46  In  t hi  s  Part , 

(a)  "e"  means  the  number  of  resident  pupils  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  board  in  1979; 

(b)  "f"  means  a  board's  total  1979  share,  if  any,  of 
electric  power  and  pipeline  tax  collected  in 
counties,  municipal  districts,  improvement  districts 
or  special  areas  pursuant  to  section  93(5)  of  the 
Municipal  Taxation  Act,  and  used  in  determining  that 
board's  requisition  upon  each  municipality; 

(c)  "g"  means  the  1979  total  requisition  of  a  board 
under  section  120  of  The  School  Act; 

(d)  "h"  means  the  1979  equalized  assessment  for  a  dis¬ 
trict,  division  or  county  determined  under  section 
117  of  The  School  Act; 

(e)  net  mill  rate  or  "i"  means  the  number  calculated  in 
accordance  with  the  following  formula: 

9  -  f 

i  =  -  X  1,000 

h 

47  (1)  A  requisition  equalization  grant  equivalent  to  the 

amount  determined  under  section  48  may  be  paid  for 
1980  to  a  board  qualifying  therefor. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (1),  where  a  school  dis¬ 
trict,  school  division  or  county  came  into  existence 
on  or  after  January  1,  1979  the  Deputy  Minister, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pres¬ 
cribe,  may  order  that  the  amount  of  grant  payable 
under  section  48  shall  be  reduced  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  months  during  1979  that  the  school 
district  or  school  division  was  not  in  existence. 
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48  (1)  The  amount  of  a  grant  payable 

(a)  to  a  board  of  a  division  or  county  which  has  a 
net  mill  rate  of  21.3  mills  or  greater,  shall 
be  the  amount  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
following  formula: 

[$384.30  X  (e)]  -  213  X  [(h)  +  (f)  X  1,000] 


10,000  (i) 

(b)  to  a  board  of  a  division  or  county  which  has  a 
net  mill  rate  of  less  than  21.3  mills,  shall  be 
the  amount  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
following  formula: 

[10  X  (i)  X  $384.30  X  (e)]  -  (i)  X  [(h)  +  (f)  X  1,000] 


213  10,000  (i) 

(c)  to  a  board  other  than  a  board  of  a  division  or 
county  and  which  has  a  net  mill  rate  of  18.3 
mills  or  greater,  shall  be  the  amount  deter¬ 
mined  in  accordance  with  the  following  formula: 

[$384.30  X  (e)]  -  183  X  [(h)  +  (f)  X  1,000] 


10,000  (i) 

(d)  to  a  board  other  than  a  board  of  a  division  or 
county  and  which  has  a  net  mill  rate  of  less 
than  18.3  mills,  shall  be  the  amount  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  following  formula: 

[10  X  (i)  X  $384.30  X  (e)]  -  (i)  X  [(h)  +  (f)  X  1,000] 


183  10,000  (i) 

(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (1),  where  the  formula 
results  in  a  negative  figure,  no  grant  shall  be 
paid. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  sections  46  and  47  the  Minister  may 
require  that  amounts  under  this  section  in  respect 
of  any  district,  division  or  county  be  adjusted  to 
conform  with  boundaries  in  effect  in  1980. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (1)  and  (2)  the  amount 
of  grant  payable  to  a  board  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  less  than  80%  of  the  grant  paid  to  the  board 
under  section  50  of  the  Alberta  Education  Grants 
Order,  1979. 
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LOCAL  TAXATION  EQUALIZATION:  PERCENTAGE  EQUALIZING 

There  are  no  essential  differences  between  a  percentage-equalizing 
and  the  SREG  formulation  in  terms  of  final  objectives.  The  SREG  formu¬ 
lation,  however,  prorates  grant  support  if  the  mill  rate  is  below  the 
specified  level,  and  in  its  present  form,  it  has  a  "save  harmless"  or 
"grandfather"  provision.  This  provision  in  SREG  is  stated  in  the 
Regulations,  section  48(4)  above. 

District  power  equalizing  and  the  SREG  formulae,  as  the  previous 
examples  have  illustrated,  guarantee  a  per  pupil  tax  yield  (in  other 
words,  provide  an  equivalent  per  pupil  assessment)  at  a  given  level  of 
effort.  The  level  of  support,  however,  is  limited  in  order  to  avoid 
providing  incentive  for  effort  beyond  an  established  level.  The  level 
of  local  tax  effort  is  left  to  local  discretion  subject  to  the  upper 
limit  determined  by  regulation  (page  31). 

A  percentage-equalizing  approach,  as  Garms,  Guthrie  and  Pierce 
(1978:193-199)  have  observed,  is  a  special  case  of  power  equalizing. 
The  development  of  a  percentage-equalizing  formulation  requires  several 
steps. 

First,  an  aid  ratio  is  determined  for  each  district.  The  aid  ratio 
(Garms,  et  al.,  1978:193)  is  determined  by  means  of  a  formula: 

y 

1  -  (f  X  — -)  where: 

y 

y  is  the  assessment  per  pupil  of  the  school  jurisdiction; 

y  is  the  assessment  per  pupil  of  the  province  (state)  as  a  whole; 

f  is  the  provincial ly-(state-)establ ished  scaling  factor  (usually 
set  between  0  and  1). 
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If  the  scaling  factor  were  fixed  at  .2,  if  the  local  per  pupil 

assessment  were  $9,000,  and  if  the  provincial  assessment  per  pupil  were 

$18,000  (as  in  the  SREG  formulation  presented  earlier),  then  the  aid 

ratio  would  be:  1  -  (.2  X  9,000)  =  .90. 

18,000 

That  means  that  the  province  would  provide  90  per  cent  of  the  budget  of 

the  school  jurisdiction;  the  local  taxpayers  would  be  required  to  raise 

the  remaining  ten  per  cent.  If  the  local  per  pupil  assessment  were 

$90,000,  then  the  aid  ratio  would  be  zero  (1  -  (.2  X  90,000)  =  0). 

18,000 

The  second  step  in  the  development  of  the  formulation  is  the 
application  of  the  aid  ratio  to  that  portion  of  each  jurisdiction's 
budget  which  is  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  state  or  provincial  government. 
Following  Garms,  Guthrie  and  Pierce  (1978:194-195)  the  formula  is  then: 

yi 

Ai  =  [1  -  (f  X  — — )]  Ei  where: 

y 

Aj  =  provincial  aid  to  the  -jth  jurisdiction; 
f  =  the  scaling  factor; 

y-j  =  the  assessment  per  pupil  of  the  school  jurisdiction; 

y  =  the  assessment  per  pupil  of  the  province  as  a  whole; 

E-j  =  the  local  tax  yield  or  revenue  per  resident  pupil  of  the  -jth 

jurisdiction  which  is  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  province. 

Garms,  Guthrie,  and  Pierce  (1978:194)  assume  that  the  percentage 
equalizing  formula  which  they  present  is  a  complete  funding  arrange¬ 
ment.  Because  in  this  study  the  percentage-equalizing  formulation  was 
considered  as  a  replacement  for  the  SREG  formulation,  further  modifica¬ 
tions  were  necessary  for  two  main  reasons. 
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First,  the  SREG  arrangement  was  calculated  on  a  per  resident  pupil 
basis.  It  was  thus  necessary  to  compute  the  percentage-equalizing 
alternative  on  the  same  basis  in  order  to  establish  equivalence  for  com- 
pari son. 

Second,  the  SREG  formulation  was  designed  to  provide  partial  equal¬ 
ization  for  that  portion  of  a  jurisdiction's  budget  which  was  raised 
from  the  supplementary  requisition.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  supplementary  requisition-supported  portion 
of  each  jurisdiction's  budget  to  which  a  percentage-equalizing  formula¬ 
tion  would  be  applied. 

Because  the  main  concern  of  the  study  was  fiscal  equalization  of 
wealth  and  effort  for  basic  or  essential  educational  services,  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  measure  of  revenue 
requirements.  Since  it  was  assumed  at  the  outset  that  provincial  sub¬ 
ventions  were  not  sufficient  in  any  given  jurisdiction  to  meet  the  costs 
for  provision  of  basic  educational  services,  then  a  portion  of  the  sup¬ 
plementary  requisition  in  each  jurisdiction  was  therefore  required  to 
offset  basic  costs. 

Thus  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  "required"  portion  of  the 
supplementary  requisition.  The  required  portion  is  hereinafter  vari¬ 
ously  referred  to  as  required  local  tax,  required  local  taxation,  or 
required  local  contribution. 

Initially,  it  was  thought  that  a  measure  of  required  local  contri¬ 
bution  could  be  determined  by  deducting  all  provincial,  federal,  and 
other  "external"  revenues  from  operating  expenditures  and  assuming  that 
the  provincial  average  per  pupil  residual  amount  was  a  reasonable  meas¬ 
ure  of  required  local  per  pupil  expenditure  (i.e.,  required  local  con- 
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tribution).  The  data  available,  however,  were  not  sufficiently  consist¬ 
ent  or  specific  to  inspire  confidence  or  to  render  such  an  analysis 
defensible. 

For  this  reason,  it  was  assumed  that  the  supplementary  requisition 
with  operating  deficits  added  or  operating  surpluses  deducted  would 
provide  a  closer  approximation  of  the  amount  which  a  jurisdiction  would 
have  been  required  to  raise  out  of  current  local  tax  revenue  to  have 
paid  for  the  jurisdiction's  current  annual  expenditures.  The  amount  of 
local  revenue  per  pupil  would  then  be  the  required  local  tax  revenue 
divided  by  the  number  of  resident  pupils. 

Having  calculated  the  required  local  tax  revenue  per  pupil,  it  was 
then  assumed  that  the  provincial  average  (mean)  required  local  tax 
revenue  per  pupil  was  a  reasonable  measure  of  the  minimum  required  local 
tax  revenue  per  pupil  necessary  for  the  provision  of  basic  (essential) 
educational  services.  Then  because  basic  educational  services  are  pro- 
vincially  mandated,  it  was  assumed  that  provincial  fiscal  equalization 
assistance  should  be  available  to  those  jurisdictions  unable  to  raise 
the  minimum  required  local  tax  revenue  per  pupil  at  a  reasonable  level 
of  taxation  effort. 

The  final  form  of  the  percentage-equalizing  alternative  to  SREG  may 
then  be  rendered  in  the  following  form: 

yi 

Aj  =  [1  -  (f  X  — — )]  X  (E-j)  X  (P-j ) ;  where 

y 

A-,*  =  provincial  equalization  aid  to  the  -jth  jurisdiction; 

f  =  scaling  factor; 

y-j  =  the  assessment  per  resident  pupil  of  the  -jth  school  jurisdic¬ 
tion; 
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y  -  the  assessment  per  resident  pupil  of  the  province  as  a  whole; 

E-j  =  the  local  tax  yield  per  resident  pupil  of  -jth  jurisdiction 
which  is  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  province; 

Pi  =  the  number  of  resident  pupils  in  the  -j th  jurisdiction. 

(The  assessment  includes  an  assessment  imputed  to  the  electric 
power  and  pipeline  tax  revenue  in  addition  to  the  equalized  assessment 
in  rural  jurisdictions.) 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  DATA 

The  research  questions  posed  earlier  in  the  chapter  dealt  with  two 
aspects  of  fiscal  equalization:  equalization  of  wealth  and  equalization 
of  effort.  In  order  to  provide  a  means  of  answering  the  research  ques¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  both  wealth  equalization  and  equalization  of  effort, 
the  data  were  subjected  to  varying  calculations.  The  specific  means  by 
which  each  question  was  researched  are  presented  on  a  question  by  ques¬ 
tion  basis  as  follows: 

1.1  To  what  extent  was  equalization  of  wealth  among  Alberta 
school  jurisdictions  achieved  through  the  supplementary 
requisition  equalization  grant? 

Essentially  the  same  method  as  the  one  employed  in  the  illustra¬ 
tions  earlier  in  the  chapter  was  used.  The  total  assessment  of  each 
jurisdiction  (the  equalized  assessment  plus  the  imputed  assessment  of 
the  electric  power  and  pipeline  tax  revenue  share)  was  noted.  Then  the 
amount  of  the  SREG  was  assigned  an  assessed  valuation  by  dividing  the 
amount  of  the  grant  by  the  lesser  of  the  net  mill  rate  of  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  or  the  net  mill  rate  specified  in  the  1980  SREG  formulae  (18.3 
mills  urban;  21.3  mills  rural).  The  imputed  assessment  of  the  grant 
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added  to  the  total  assessment,  was  divided  by  the  resident  pupil  count 
in  each  jurisdiction. 

Two  sets  of  measures  were  then  computed.  The  first  set  (A)  was 
comprised  of  data  measurements  for  per  pupil  assessments  with  the 
imputed  assessments  for  the  SREG  included;  the  second  set  (B)  was  com¬ 
prised  of  data  measurements  for  per  pupil  assessments  without  the 
imputed  assessments  for  SREG  included.  In  each  set,  the  mean,  standard 
deviation,  and  coefficient  of  variation  were  calculated  for  the  total 
population  (136  jurisdictions),  the  rural  (counties  and  divisions),  the 
large  urban  jurisdictions,  other  city  jurisdictions.  Public  School 
Districts,  the  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  Districts,  and  Other 
jurisdictions.  (See  Appendix  A  for  a  listing  of  the  jurisdictions.) 
Comparative  analyses  of  the  two  sets  was  then  conducted. 

1.2  To  what  extent  would  equalization  of  wealth  have  been 
enhanced  if  the  "grandfather"  or  save  harmless  provision 
had  been  absent  from  the  SREG  formulation? 

The  SREG  formulation  included  a  provision  that  a  jurisdiction  would 
receive  80  per  cent  of  the  previous  year's  grant  even  if  it  were  not 
entitled  to  a  grant  under  the  formulation  operant  in  a  given  year.  The 
receipt  of  an  equalization  grant  when  no  such  grant  is  necessary  to 
achieve  greater  equity  is  frequently  di sequal izing,  as  some  of  the 
literature  reviewed  emphasized. 

A  similar  method  to  the  procedure  used  in  the  question  1.1  was 
employed  to  provide  an  answer  to  this  question.  The  SREG  was  reformu¬ 
lated:  any  jurisdiction  receiving  a  grant  under  the  save  harmless 
provision  was  assigned  a  zero  grant.  A  set  of  data  measurements  was 
computed  for  per  pupil  assessments  with  the  imputed  assessments  for  the 
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reformulated  SREG  included.  The  set  was  then  compared  to  the  set  devel¬ 
oped  for  question  1.1. 
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Equalization  of  Effort 

Measures  of  effort  or  burden  in  property  taxation  are  usually 
expressed  as  mill  rates  levied  on  the  assessment  or  the  value  of  real 
property  upon  which  the  tax  is  being  levied.  In  order  to  measure  the 
effects  of  the  incidence  of  the  grant  upon  mill  rates,  it  was  necessary 
to  calculate  the  impact  indirectly. 

The  initial  development  of  procedures  to  test  equalization  of 
effort  in  this  study  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  for  any  given 
jurisdiction,  grant  revenue  from  SREG  in  any  given  year  would  be  less 
than  the  net  operating  revenues  (the  supplementary  requisition  plus 
deficits  or  less  surpluses).  If  that  assumption  had  been  correct,  then 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  test  the  effects  of  the  SREG  revenue  upon 
effort  or  mill  rates  through  the  following  procedure  for  each  jurisdic¬ 
tion: 

1.  Calculation  of  net  operating  revenue  requirements. 

2.  Conversion  of  net  operating  revenues  to  a  mill  rate  on  the  equal¬ 
ized  assessment. 

3.  Subtraction  of  SREG  revenue  from  net  operating  revenue. 

4.  Conversion  of  the  amount  obtained  in  (3)  to  a  mill  rate  on  the 
equalized  assessment. 

5.  Steps  (3)  and  (4)  repeated  substituting  an  hypothetical  SREG  formu¬ 
lation  excluding  revenue  received  through  the  80  per  cent  provi¬ 
sion,  thus  generating  a  third  mill  rate. 
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6.  Comparative  analyses  of  the  mill  rate  data  obtained  by  steps  (1) 

through  (5)  above. 

The  foregoing  procedure,  however,  was  found  to  be  impossible 
because  it  was  based  on  a  faulty  assumption.  On  the  basis  of  available 
data,  it  was  found  that  some  jurisdictions  in  the  study  had  net  operat¬ 
ing  revenues  which  were  less  than  SREG  revenue  received  or  of  zero 
order. 

Solutions  to  this  procedural  difficulty  required  abandonment  of  the 
procedure,  for  it  is  difficult  to  work  with  a  negative  or  an  extremely 
low  mill  rate  on  a  conceptual  level  and  in  any  event  a  negative  mill 
rate  would  possibly  distort  or  complicate  calculation  of  means,  standard 
deviations,  and  other  measures. 

An  alternative  way  of  viewing  mill  rates  for  net  operating  revenues 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  setting  of  mill  rates  for  the  sup¬ 
plementary  requisition  is  based,  obviously,  on  revenue  requirements,  but 
also  the  level  of  the  mill  rate  is  determined  in  part  upon  an  estimation 
of  prospective  SREG  revenue,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  grant,  it  was 
assumed  by  the  researcher  for  purposes  of  this  calculation  that  the 
approximate  amount  of  the  grant  would  have  likely  been  levied  upon  the 
equalized  assessment. 

The  value  of  the  grant  may  then  be  expressed  as  a  mill  rate  by 
dividing  the  amount  of  the  grant  by  the  equalized  assessment.  Similar- 
ily,  the  value  of  support  from  an  hypothetical  SREG  formulation  with  the 
80  per  cent  provision  eliminated  can  also  be  expressed  as  a  mill  rate. 

In  many  respects,  the  expression  of  SREG  revenue  as  a  mill  rate  is 
similar  to  expression  of  SREG  revenue  as  an  assessment.  In  both  cases, 
the  grant  revenue  is  an  imputed  value. 
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Assigning  the  grant  revenue  an  imputed  assessment  or  an  imputed 
mill  rate  may  be  justified  on  the  grounds  that  it  translates  the  grant 
revenue  from  a  per  pupil  yield  or  revenue  to  those  related  aspects  which 
are  being  considered:  assessments,  or  wealth,  per  pupil  and  mill  rates, 
or  effort,  per  pupil.  Property  tax  yield  is  a  function  of  the  interac¬ 
tion  between  assessments  and  mill  rates.  Illustrating  equalization 
effects  of  SREG  upon  revenue  per  pupil  would  therefore  not  really  test 
wealth  equalization  and  effort  equalization  separately.  By  converting 
the  grant  to  mill  rate  equivalents  or  to  assessment  equivalents,  it  is 
possible  to  hold  mill  rates  relatively  constant  while  testing  grant  rev¬ 
enue  effects  upon  assessments,  and  to  hold  assessments  relatively  con¬ 
stant  while  testing  grant  revenue  effects  upon  mill  rates.  For  the 
reasons  noted  in  the  preceding,  the  procedure  used  to  test  equalization 
effects  was  therefore  adopted  to  examine  the  following  questions  related 
to  effort. 

1.3  To  what  extent  was  equalization  of  effort  for  required 
local  taxation  among  Alberta  school  jurisdictions 
achieved  through  the  supplementary  requisition  equaliza¬ 
tion  grant? 

An  answer  to  the  foregoing  question  required  the  following  proced¬ 
ure: 

A.  The  required  local  taxation  for  each  jurisdiction  was  determined  by 
the  method  described  earlier  in  the  chapter  in  relation  to  the  per¬ 
centage-equal  izing  formul ation. 

B.  The  mill  rate  necessary  to  raise  the  required  local  taxation  in 
each  jurisdiction  was  determined. 

C.  The  revenue  received  through  SREG  was  then  added  to  the  required 
local  tax  revenue,  and  a  second  mill  rate  was  calculated  by  divid- 
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ing  the  total  of  the  SREG  and  the  required  revenue  by  the  assess¬ 
ment.  This  mill  rate  was  used  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  SREG  in 
reducing  the  mill  rate. 

D.  Sets  of  measurements  of  variation  among  the  jurisdictions  were  com¬ 
puted  for  the  two  mill  rates  in  the  same  format  as  was  used  in  the 
previous  research  question. 

E.  Comparative  analyses  of  the  two  sets  were  then  undertaken. 

1.4  To  what  extent  would  equalization  of  effort  for  required 
local  taxation  have  been  enhanced  if  the  "grandfather"  or 
save  harmless  provision  had  been  removed  from  the  SREG 
formulation? 

For  the  same  reasons  presented  in  1.3,  the  SREG  was  recalculated, 
and  a  mill  rate  for  each  jurisdiction  was  determined  in  the  same  way 
that  the  second  mill  rate  was  determined  in  1.3.  A  set  of  data  measure¬ 
ments  were  computed  for  the  mill  rate,  and  this  set  was  compared  to  the 
sets  computed  for  1.3.  Other  comparative  analyses  were  also  undertaken. 

Comparative  Wealth  Equalization 

2.1  Would  a  percentage  equalizing  grant  formulation  have 
achieved  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  wealth  equaliza¬ 
tion  if  it  had  been  used  in  place  of  the  SREG  in'1979? 

The  following  procedures  were  undertaken  in  regard  to  the  question: 
A.  An  interactive  computer  program  was  used  in  order  to  establish  per¬ 
centage-equalizing  allocations  to  jurisdictions  which  in  aggregate 
amounted  to  approximately  the  same  total  provincial  support  to  the 
jurisdictions  as  the  1980  SREG  formulation  provided.  In  this  way 
the  problem  of  higher  levels  of  provincial  support  increasing  the 
degree  of  equalization  and  distorting  the  comparison  was  avoided. 
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B.  Once  the  hypothetical  percentage-equalizing  grants  were  determined 
for  each  jurisdiction,  each  grant  was  assigned  an  assessment  on  the 
basis  of  a  mill  rate  which  was  the  lesser  of  the  net  mill  rate  or 
the  rate  specified  in  the  1980  SREG  formulation  (21.3  mills  for 
rural  jurisdictions;  18.3  for  urban).  This  imputed  assessment  was 
added  to  the  total  assessment  of  each  jurisdiction,  and  the  result 
was  divided  by  the  resident  pupil  enrolment  of  each  jurisdiction. 

C.  A  set  of  measurements  was  then  computed  and  compared  to  the  set 
computed  for  the  SREG  formulation  in  questions  1.1  and  1.2. 

Comparative  Equalization  of  Effort 

2.2  Would  a  percentage  equalizing  grant  formulation  have 
achieved  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  equalization  of 
required  local  effort  if  it  had  been  used  in  place  of  the 
SREG  in  1979? 

The  percentage-equalizing  allocation  for  each  jurisdiction  computed 
for  2.1  was  assigned  a  mill  rate  and  added  to  the  basic  mill  rate  as  was 
done  for  listing  the  SREG  formulations  in  conjunction  with  questions 
1.3  and  1.4.  A  set  of  data  measurements  was  then  computed  and  compared 
to  the  SREG  sets  developed  for  questions  1.3  and  1.4. 

The  statistical  measure  of  inequality  used  in  the  study  was  the 
coefficient  of  variation.  The  coefficient  of  variation  is  defined  as 
the  standard  deviation  divided  by  the  mean:  "...  a  standardized 
standard  deviation"  (Garms,  et  al . ,  1978:319-320).  If  jurisdiction 
assessments  per  pupil,  for  example,  are  assumed  to  be  normally 
distributed,  the  coefficient  of  variation  can  be  related  directly  to 
their  distribution.  Following  Carroll  (1979:29),  a  coefficient  of  .20 
would  mean  that  one  one-sixth  of  the  jurisdictions  have  assessments  per 
pupil  which  are  twenty  per  cent  or  more  above  the  mean  and  about 
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one-sixth  have  assessments  per  pupil  which  are  at  least  twenty  per  cent 
below  the  mean.  If  all  jurisdictions  had  equal  assessments  per  pupil, 
there  would  obviously  be  zero  variation  and  a  zero  coefficient  of 
vari ation. 

The  measure  was  used  in  this  study  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is 
widely  used  and  relatively  easily  interpreted.  Further,  at  the  time  of 
the  study,  Alberta  was  in  the  process  of  reassessing  and  redefining 
equalized  assessments  primarily  to  bring  rural  (farm)  assessments  which 
were  considered  undervalued  to  relative  value  parity  with  urban  assess¬ 
ments.  While  it  was  necessary  to  assume  an  approximate  undervaluation 
of  fifteen  per  cent  for  rural  assessments  and  adjust  all  calculations 
accordingly,  it  was  considered  more  defensible  to  employ  a  measure  of 
relative  variation  which  enabled  direct  comparison  of  rural  and  urban 
assessment  variation  wherever  possible. 

SUHHARY 

In  this  chapter,  the  design  of  the  study  and  the  procedures 
employed  were  presented.  The  population  in  this  study  was  comprised  of 
136  Alberta  school  jurisdictions  in  the  year  1979.  The  sources  of  the 
data  were  described.  Two  formulations,  the  SREG  formulation  and  a  Per¬ 
centage-Equalizing  formula  were  described  in  this  chapter.  The  ques¬ 
tions  for  research  were  reviewed,  and  the  procedures  used  in  considering 
each  of  the  research  questions  was  presented.  In  the  various  levels  of 
wealth  and  effort  equalization  achieved,  the  coefficients  of  variation 
are  used  in  the  following  chapter  as  a  basis  for  comparing  rural,  urban, 
separate,  public,  large  urban,  and  other  groups  among  the  jurisdictions. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS  OF  THE  ANALYSIS 

This  chapter  contains  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  data  and 
an  explanation  of  the  findings.  The  results  of  the  analyses  and  the 
explanation  of  the  findings  will  be  presented  for  each  of  the  major 
problems  and  sub-problems  in  the  study. 

FISCAL  EQUALIZATION:  SREG 

The  first  major  problem  in  the  study  concerned  the  extent  or  degree 
of  fiscal  equalization  achieved  under  the  SREG  formulation.  This  first 
problem  is  examined,  in  its  two  related  aspects:  equalization  of  wealth, 
and  equalization  of  effort. 

1 .  Wealth  Equalization:  The  SREG  Formulation 

In  the  first  aspect,  equalization  of  wealth  achieved  by  the  SREG 
formulation,  the  equalization  effect  of  SREG  was  considered  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  forms:  a  hypothetical  SREG  calculated  without  the  "80  per  cent 
provision"  and  the  SREG  as  it  is  in  the  Alberta  School  Grants  Order 
(A.E.G.O.,  1980).  The  SREG  formulation  in  the  A.E.G.O.  includes  a  pro¬ 
vision  whereby  a  jurisdiction  will  receive  no  less  under  the  grant 
regulations  than  80  per  cent  of  the  grant  allocated  in  the  previous 
year.  In  operational  terms,  the  two  questions,  which  will  be  dealt  with 
together,  are  these: 
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1.1  To  what  extent  was  equalization  of  wealth  among  Alberta 
school  jurisdictions  achieved  through  the  supplementary 
requisition  equalization  grant? 

1.2  To  what  extent  would  equalization  of  wealth  have  been 
enhanced  if  the  "grandfather"  or  save  harmless  provision 
had  been  absent  from  the  SREG  formulation? 

Findings 

Examination  of  these  two  problems  required  analysis  of  the  data 
presented  in  Table  3.  The  following  data  are  presented  for  each  juris¬ 
diction  group:  mean  per  pupil  assessments;  mean  per  pupil  assessments 
adjusted  by  or  including  imputed  assessments  for  SREG  revenue;  and  mean 
per  pupil  assessments  including  imputed  assessments  for  SREG  revenue 
which  does  not  include  revenue  allocated  under  the  80  per  cent  provi¬ 

sion.  Also  included  are  the  standard  deviation  in  per  pupil  assessments 
in  each  group  and  the  coefficients  of  variation.  Specific  assessment 
data  for  each  jurisdiction  included  in  the  study  are  presented  in 
Appendix  C. 

Columns  (2)  and  (3)  in  Table  3  are  comprised  of  data  related  to 

adjusted  equalized  assessments  per  pupil  including  in  each  an  imputed 

assessment  for  SREG  for  those  jurisdictions  receiving  it.  Measures  of 
variation  and  other  statistical  data  in  column  (2)  are  based  on  an 
adjusted  equalized  assessment  in  each  jurisdiction,  an  adjusted  assess¬ 
ment  which  includes  an  imputed  assessment  for  SREG  received  under  the 

regulations  including  the  "80  per  cent  grant";  in  column  (3)  calcula¬ 
tions  and  data  are  based  on  an  imputed  assessment  for  the  grant  as  it 
would  have  been  excluding  the  "80  per  cent  provision". 

The  data  presented  in  Table  3  indicate  that  variation  in  per  pupil 
assessments  among  jurisdictions  was  generally  slightly  lower  both  within 
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Table  3 


Wealth  Equalization:  Assessments  Per  Pupil  and 
Assessments  Per  Pupil  Adjusted  to  Include  SREG 

Revenue 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Equalized 
Assessment 
Per  Pupil 

Per  Pupil 
Equalized 
Assessment 

Plus  Assessment 
For  S.R.E.G. 

Per  Pupil 
Equalized 
Assessment 

Plus  Assessment 

For  S.R.E.G. 
Excluding  Revenue 
From  80%  Provision 

Rural 

Mean  Per  Pupil  Assessment 

Standard  Deviation 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

$ 

17,353 

6,476 

0.373 

$  20,333* 

4,550 

0.224 

$  20,116* 
4,579 

0.228 

Large  Urban 

Mean  Per  Pupil  Assessment 

Standard  Deviation 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

$ 

26,465 

4,724 

0.178 

$  27,077 

3,645 

0.135 

$  26,984 

3,741 

0.139 

Other  Major  Urban 

Mean  Per  Pupil  Assessment 

Standard  Deviation 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

$ 

19,518 

6,048 

0.310 

$  22,932 

3,897 

0.170 

$  22,504 

3,861 

0.172 

Total  Urban 

Mean  Per  Pupil  Assessment 

Standard  Deviation 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

$ 

24,439 

7,120 

0.291 

$  26,103 

5,026 

0.193 

$  25,955 

5,108 

0.197 

Public  Districts 

Mean  Per  Pupil  Assessment 

Standard  Deviation 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

$ 

27,143 

5,969 

0.220 

$  27,724 

5,009 

0.181 

$  27,666 

5,063 

0.183 

R.C.S.S.D. 's 

Mean  Per  Pupil  Assessment 

Standard  Deviation 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

$ 

18,060 

4,953 

0.274 

$  22,147* 

1,619 

0.073 

$  21,735* 
1,212 

0.056 

Other 

Mean  Per  Pupil  Assessment 

Standard  Deviation 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

$ 

13,662 

1,597 

0.117 

$  20,932* 

815 

0.039 

$  20,932* 

815 

0.039 

Total  Sample 

Mean  Per  Pupil  Assessment 

Standard  Deviation 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

$ 

21,761 

7,693 

0.354 

$  23,922* 

5,601 

0.234 

$  23,748* 
5,672 

0.239 

Wtd.  Mean  Per  Pupil  Assessment 
Wtd.  Standard  Deviation 

Wtd.  Coefficient  of  Variation 

$ 

$ 

19,620 

6,500 

0.331 

$  21,635* 

$  4,523 

0.209 

$  21,474* 

$  4,585 

0.214 

Note:  The  weighted  means  reflect  an  adjustment  factor  that  has  been  applied  to  the  urban 
assessments  to  bring  them  in  line  with  the  rural  equalized  assessment  figures  used 


in  the  province. 

*  Denotes  that  the  mean  assessment  is  significantly  different  from  the  corresponding 
mean  assessment  in  column  (1)  based  on  a  _t-test  with  alpha  =  0.03. 
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the  jurisdiction  type  (group)  and  within  the  total  sample  if  the  imputed 
assessment  of  grant  was  calculated  with  the  80  per  cent  provision 
included.  There  was  an  opposite  indication  within  the  Other  Major  Urban 
group:  the  standard  deviation  was  lower  with  exclusion  of  the  80  per 
cent  provision  (column  3,  Table  3),  The  Roman  Catholic  separate  school 
jurisdiction  (R.C.S.S.D.)  group  also  had  less  variation  with  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  80  per  cent  provision.  It  appears  that  the  general  trend, 
however,  was  toward  greater  rather  than  lesser  equalization  of  per  pupil 
assessments  with  the  inclusion  of  the  additional  imputed  assessments  of 
the  grant  including  allocations  under  the  "80  per  cent"  provision  of  the 
regul ation. 

Because  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  determine  whether  the  shift 
toward  greater  equalization  of  mean  per  pupil  assessments  was  statis¬ 
tically  significant,  a  t-test  was  applied  to  the  mean  per  pupil  assess¬ 
ment  for  each  group  and  for  the  total  sample.  For  each  group,  the  mean 
equalized  assessment  per  pupil  was  compared  through  the  t-test  to  the 
mean  per  pupil  equalized  assessment  to  which  an  imputed  assessment  per 
pupil  for  SREG  revenue  had  been  added.  The  mean  per  pupil  equalized 
assessment  was  then  compared  through  use  of  the  t-test  to  the  mean  per 
pupil  equalized  assessment  to  which  an  imputed  assessment  per  pupil  for 
SREG  revenue  had  been  added  but  excluding  SREG  revenue  allocated  under 
the  80  per  cent  provision.  The  results  of  the  application  of  the 
jt-tests  to  the  mean  per  pupil  assessments  of  the  various  groups  are  also 
indicated  in  Table  3. 

Analysis  of  the  data  from  the  _t-tests  indicated  that  the  SREG 
support  did  result  in  a  statistically  significant  increase  in  the  wealth 
or  assessment  per  pupil  for  the  Rural  jurisdictions,  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Separate  School  Districts  (R.C.S.S.D. ) ,  Other  jurisdictions  (regional 
high  school  districts,  consolidated  school  districts,  and  Protestant 
Separate  school  districts),  and  for  the  total  sample. 

Further  t-tests  between  the  mean  per  pupil  assessments  with  the  two 
different  SREG  imputed  assessment  configurations  were  conducted  in 
groups  having  relatively  greater  differentials  in  standard  deviations  of 
assessments  (columns  (2)  and  (3),  Table  3).  No  significant  differences 
in  mean  per  pupil  assessments  were  found. 

Pi scussion 

Because  the  differences  in  means  were  significant  and  because  the 
standard  deviations  indicated  reduced  variation,  it  was  therefore  con¬ 
cluded  that  for  the  jurisdiction  types  noted,  the  SREG  support  was 
equivalent  to  a  significant  equalization  of  wealth.  In  addition,  the 
overall  equalization  effect  of  the  grants  was  indicated  in  the  lower 
coefficients  of  variation  for  mean  assessments  which  had  been  adjusted 
to  account  for  grant  revenue.  The  closeness  of  the  coefficients  of 
variation  (columns  (2)  and  (3)  of  Table  3)  also  suggests  that  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  revenues  allocated  through  the  80  per  cent  provision  are 
negligible  for  the  jurisdictions  in  this  sample.  Further,  the  lower 
standard  deviation  for  the  total  sample  for  assessment  adjusted  for  the 
SREG  revenue  including  the  80  per  cent  provision  and  a  slightly  lower 
coefficient  of  variation  indicate  that  the  80  per  cent  provision  may  in 
fact  result  in  a  slightly  greater  degree  of  wealth  equalization  rather 
than  less.  This  last  observation,  however,  has  very  insubstantial  and 
unreliable  support:  the  slight  equalization  effect  produced  by  the 
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operation  of  the  80  per  cent  provision  may  be  applicable  only  to  juris¬ 
dictions  included  in  this  sample  for  this  year. 

Overall,  wealth  equalization  resulting  from  SREG  appeared  to  have 
been  increased  considerably  among  the  jurisdictions  in  the  sample.  Of 
sixty  school  divisions  and  counties  in  Alberta,  40  (66.7  per  cent) 
received  support  from  the  grant  in  1980;  37  (61.4  per  cent)  of  these 
jurisdictions  would  have  received  the  grant  without  the  80  per  cent  pro¬ 
vision.  In  terms  of  wealth  or  assessment  per  pupil,  the  grant  support 
was  equivalent  to  increasing  the  assessment  per  pupil  to  $18,042  for 
61.7  per  cent  of  the  rural  jurisdictions.  Of  the  76  urban  (city,  town, 
village  and  hamlet)  jurisdictions,  61  (80.2  per  cent)  received  support 
under  the  grant;  58  (76.3  per  cent)  would  have  received  the  grant  if  the 
80  per  cent  provision  had  been  eliminated.  Of  the  136  Alberta  school 
jurisdictions  included  in  the  study,  101  jurisdictions  (74.3  per  cent) 
received  support  from  the  grant. 

2.  Equalization  of  Effort:  The  SREG  Formulation 

The  first  major  problem  in  the  study  was  the  determination  of  the 
relative  extent  or  degree  to  which  fiscal  equalization  was  achieved 
under  the  SREG  formulation.  As  noted  previously,  the  problem  has  two 
related  aspects:  equalization  of  wealth,  which  has  been  considered  in 
the  previous  section,  and  equalization  of  effort.  As  with  the  sub-prob¬ 
lems  on  equalization  of  wealth  achieved  by  the  SREG  formulation,  SREG 
was  again  evaluated  in  two  forms,  the  formulation  including  the  80  per 
cent  provision  (a  "grandfather"  clause)  and  a  hypothetical  formulation 
excluding  the  80  per  cent  provision.  In  operational  terms,  the  two 
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questions  related  to  the  effects  of  the  SREG  formulation  upon  the 
equalization  of  effort  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.3  To  what  extent  was  equalization  of  effort  for  required 
local  taxation  achieved  among  Alberta  school  jurisdic¬ 
tions  through  the  supplementary  requisition  equalization 
grant? 

1.4  To  what  extent  would  equalization  of  effort  for  local 
taxation  have  been  enhanced  if  the  "grandfather"  or  save 
harmless  provision  had  been  removed  from  the  SREG 
formulation? 

As  noted  in  the  previous  chapter,  in  order  to  examine  the  effects 
of  the  SREG  upon  equalization  of  effort,  it  was  assumed  that  the  basic 
mill  rate,  which  was  a  measure  of  effort  to  raise  net  revenue  require¬ 
ments  (the  supplementary  requisition  plus  operating  deficits  or  less 
operating  surpluses),  was  also  an  indirect  measure  of  the  incidence  of 
the  grant,  for  if  the  grant  revenue  had  not  been  available,  then  the 
mill  rate  would  have  had  to  have  been  higher.  Put  another  way,  the 
incidence  of  the  grant  was  assumed  to  be  a  determining  factor  in  the 
setting  of  local  mill  rates. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  setting  of  the  local  mill  rate  is  a 
matter  of  estimation  of  revenue  requirements  and  amounts  and  sources  of 
revenue.  It  is  a  prospective  mill  rate,  whereas  the  basic  mill  rate  is 
a  mill  rate  which  should  have  been  the  rate  to  meet  education 
expenditures  to  be  supported  by  local  taxation.  The  basic  mill  rate  is 
thus  retrospective  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  SREG  is  lagged. 

Following  the  procedures  set  forth  in  the  previous  chapter,  three 
mill  rates  for  each  jurisdiction  were  calculated.  The  first  mill  rate 
was  the  basic  mill  rate  as  described  above,  the  second  mill  rate  was  the 
sum  of  the  basic  mill  rate  plus  the  mill  rate  represented  by  SREG 
revenue.  The  third  mill  rate  was  the  sum  of  the  basic  mill  rate  plus 
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the  mill  rate  represented  by  the  incidence  of  SREG  revenue  without  reve¬ 
nues  allocated  under  the  80  per  cent  provision. 

Mill  rates  and  other  data  for  each  jurisdiction  were  presented  in 
Appendix  D.  The  data  are  summarized  by  jurisdiction  type  in  Table  4. 

Findings 

Table  4  includes  the  following  data  related  to  equalization  of 
effort  (as  measured  by  mill  rate)  for  each  jurisdiction  type  and  the 
total  sample:  mean  mill  rate;  standard  deviation;  and,  coefficient  of 
variation.  Each  of  these  three  measures  was  calculated  for  mean 
required  or  basic  mill  rates,  mean  mill  rates  necessary  to  raise  net 
revenue  requirements  plus  the  SREG  revenue  received,  and  mean  mill  rates 
required  to  raise  net  revenue  requirements  plus  the  SREG  revenue  but 
excluding  grant  revenue  allocated  under  the  80  per  cent  provision. 

The  most  obvious  finding  in  Table  4  was  the  lower  mean  mill  rates 
in  column  (1)  in  comparison  with  mean  mill  rates  in  columns  (2)  and 
(3).  The  differences  between  the  mill  rates  in  (2)  and  in  (1)  were 
approximations  of  the  relief  in  mills  or  the  mean  abatement  resulting 
from  the  incidence  of  SREG  revenue  for  each  jurisdiction  group.  The 
greatest  reductions  in  mean  mill  rates  were  to  be  found  in  the  Rural, 
R.C.S.S.D. ,  and  Other  jurisdiction  groups.  The  reduction  or  relief  in 
mills  was  found  to  be  5.56  mills  on  the  average  for  the  Rural  jurisdic¬ 
tion  group,  6.21  mills  on  the  average  for  the  R.C.S.S.D.  group,  and  9.97 
mills  on  the  average  for  the  Other  jurisdiction  group. 

Differences  were  slight  between  mean  mill  rates  in  column  (1)  and 
column  (3)  and  followed  the  same  general  pattern  for  all  jurisdiction 
groups,  except  that  differences  in  the  means  between  columns  (1)  and 
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Table  4 


Effort  Equalization:  Local  Required  Mill  Rates  and  Hypothetical  Mill  Rates 

Adjusted  to  Include  SREG  Revenue 


(1) 

Basic  Mill  Rate 

(2) 

Basic  Mill  Rate 
Plus  Mill  Rate 
Represented  by 
S.R.E.G. 

(3) 

Basic  Mill  Rate 
Plus  Mill  Rate 
Represented  by 
S.R.E.G. 
Excluding  80% 
Revenue 

Rural  (n  =  60) 

Mean  Mill  Rate 

26.03 

31.61* 

31.37* 

Standard  Deviation 

5.63 

10.51 

10.67 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

0.216 

0.333 

0.340 

Large  Urban  (n  =  4) 

Mean  Mill  Rate 

26.61 

27.26 

27.19 

Standard  Deviation 

.87 

1.20 

1.24 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

0.033 

0.044 

0.046 

Other  Major  Urban  (n  =  17) 

Mean  Mill  Rate 

28.99 

33.61* 

33.24 

Standard  Deviation 

4.75 

7.52 

7.60 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

0.164 

0.224 

0.229 

Total  Urban  (n  =  76) 

Mean  Mill  Rate 

26.94 

29.30* 

29.18* 

Standard  Deviation 

3.64 

7.22 

7.21 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

0.135 

0.246 

0.247 

Public  Districts  (n  =  27) 

Mean  Mill  Rate 

27.28 

27.97 

27.92 

Standard  Deviation 

2.62 

3.92 

3.89 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

0.096 

0.140 

0.139 

R.C.S.S.D.'s  (n  =  43) 

Mean  Mill  Rate 

26.32 

32.53* 

32.19* 

Standard  Deviation 

5.25 

11.76 

11.84 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

0.200 

0.361 

0.368 

Other  (n  =  6) 

Mean  Mill  Rate 

23.60 

33.57* 

33.57* 

Standard  Deviation 

5.17 

5.82 

5.82 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

0.219 

0.173 

0.173 

Total  Sample  (n  =  136) 

Mean  Mill  Rate 

26.60 

33.57* 

33.57* 

Standard  Deviation 

5.17 

5.82 

5.82 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

0.219 

0.173 

0.173 

*  Denotes  a  significant  difference  between  mean  mill  rate  in  column  (2)  or  (3)  in 
comparison  to  corresponding  mean  mill  rate  in  column  (1)  on  basis  of  tests 
(separate  variance  t-model)  at  alpha  =  0.03. 
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(3)  were  the  same  or  slightly  less  in  each  jurisdiction  group  than  the 
differences  between  means  in  columns  (1)  and  (2).  The  greatest  average 
differences  between  means  in  columns  (1)  and  (3)  are  5.32  mills  for  the 
Rural  jurisdiction  group,  5.87  mills  for  the  R.C.S.S.D.  group,  and  9.97 
mills  for  the  Other  jurisdiction  group.  These  average  differences  in 
mean  mill  rates  between  the  basic  mill  rate  and  the  basic  mill  rate 
adjusted  to  include  SREG  revenue  but  excluding  "80  per  cent  provision 
revenue"  (column  (3))  represented  the  relief  in  mills  which  would  result 
from  the  incidence  of  the  grant  revenue. 

Differences  were  comparatively  small  in  mean  mill  rates  which 
represent  mill  rates  to  raise  required  revenue  and  SREG  revenue  includ¬ 
ing  the  80  per  cent  provision  revenue  (column  (2))  and  excluding  the  80 
per  cent  provision  r£venue  (column  (3)).  The  differences  between  mean 
mill  rates  in  these  two  columns  in  Table  4  represented  the  effects  upon 
mean  mill  rates  of  the  incidence  of  SREG  revenue  allocated  under  the  80 
per  cent  provision. 

It  is  evident  from  the  data  presented  in  Table  4  that  the  standard 
deviations  and  coefficients  of  variation  were  generally  lower  for  the 
basic  mill  rates  (column  (1))  than  for  the  mill  rates  which  have  been 
adjusted  to  account  for  SREG  revenue  or  which  have  been  adjusted  to 
account  for  SREG  revenue  excluding  revenue  allocated  under  the  80  per 
cent  provision  (columns  (2)  and  (3),  respectively).  An  exception  to  the 
foregoing  was  the  Other  jurisdiction  group. 

For  example,  the  standard  deviation  in  mill  rates  for  rural  juris¬ 
dictions  was  10.51  mills  of  both  SREG  revenue  and  the  required  revenue 
were  raised  on  the  local  assessment  (column  (2)).  The  standard  devia- 
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tion  in  basic  mill  rates,  which  implicitly  reflect  the  incidence  of  the 
grant  revenue,  was  5.63  mills. 

Comparison  of  the  standard  deviation  figures  for  mill  rates  in  each 
jurisdiction  group  in  columns  (2)  and  (3)  indicated  that  standard  devia¬ 
tions  were  slightly  lower  in  column  (2)  than  in  column  (3)  with  the 
exception  standard  deviations  for  the  Total  Urban  and  Public  Districts 
jurisdiction  groups.  The  differences,  however,  were  slight,  for  the 
standard  deviation  figures  in  columns  (2)  and  (3)  are  the  same  (at  least 
to  two  decimal  places). 

To  determine  if  the  SREG  support  in  either  form  had  a  statistically 
significant  effect  upon  mill  rates,  the  t-test  was  used  to  compare  mean 
basic  mill  rates  (column  (1))  with  mean  mill  rates  adjusted  to  account 
for  SREG  revenue  (column  (2),  Table  4)  and  to  compare  mean  basic  mill 
rates  with  mean  mill  rates  adjusted  to  account  for  SREG  revenue  (with 
revenue  from  the  80  per  cent  provision  excluded).  Further  t-tests  were 
undertaken  to  test  for  significant  differences  in  mean  mill  rates  which 
were  adjusted  for  SREG  revenue  including  or  excluding  80  per  cent  provi¬ 
sion  revenue.  (Comparison  of  mean  mill  rates  in  columns  (2)  and  (3), 
Table  4.)  Significant  differences  in  means  are  noted  (*)  in  Table  4. 

Significant  differences  were  found  between  mean  basic  mill  rates 
and  mean  mill  rates  adjusted  to  acount  for  SREG  revenue  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  jurisdiction  groups:  Rural;  Other  Major  Urban;  R.C.S.S.D.,  Other; 
and,  Total  Sample.  No  significant  differences  in  mean  mill  rates  were 
found  for  the  Large  Urban  or  Public  Districts  groups. 

Significant  differences  were  also  found  between  mean  basic  mill 
rates  and  mean  mill  rates  adjusted  to  account  for  SREG  revenue  but 
excluding  "80  per  cent  revenue".  Jurisdiction  groups  in  which  signifi- 
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cant  differences  in  mean  mill  rates  were  indicated  by  the  _t-tests 
included  Rural,  Total  Urban,  R.C.S.S.D.,  Other,  and  Total  Sample.  No 
significant  differences  in  mean  mill  rates  were  found  for  the  Large 
Urban,  Public  Districts,  or  Other  Major  Urban  jurisdiction  groups. 

Differences  in  mean  mill  rates  adjusted  to  account  for  revenue 
under  the  two  SREG  formulations  (columns  (2)  and  (3),  Table  4)  were 
found  to  be  not  significant  statistically.  This  last  finding  was  wholly 
predictable,  given  the  differences  in  means  for  each  jurisdiction  group. 

Discussion 

The  lower  standard  deviation  figures  for  basic  mill  rates  in  each 
jurisdiction  group  (column  (1),  Table  4)  in  comparison  to  the  mill  rates 
in  columns  (2)  and  (3)  suggested  that  the  incidence  of  the  grant  in 
either  formulation  expressed  as  a  mill  rate  on  the  equalized  assessment 
resulted  in  a  reduced  variation  of  mill  rates  among  jurisdictions  gen¬ 
erally  and  among  jurisdiction  types  or  groups.  The  respective  coeffi¬ 
cients  of  variation  or  average  variation  relative  to  the  mean  are  also 
reduced  with  the  exception  of  the  Other  jurisdiction  group.  This  reduc¬ 
tion  implied  that  in  the  absence  of  grant  support,  the  mill  rates  would 
have  been  not  only  higher  in  order  to  maintain  approximately  equivalent 
revenues  per  pupil,  but  also  more  varied  from  one  jurisdiction  to 
another. 

An  apparent  disequalization  was  indicated  by  the  increase  in  the 
coefficient  of  variation  for  the  basic  mill  rate  for  the  Other  group 
over  the  coefficients  of  variation  for  mill  rates  which  were  adjusted 
for  SREG  revenue  in  either  formulation.  It  appeared  that  the  apparent 
disequalization  as  a  result  of  the  incidence  of  the  grant  was  attribut- 
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able  to  the  fact  that  one  jurisdiction  of  the  four  which  received  SREG 
revenue  received  a  pro-rated  grant.  The  difference  between  the  pro¬ 
rated  and  the  full  grant  was  approximately  $16,540.  This  amount  repre¬ 
sented  approximately  1.41  mills  on  the  assessment  of  the  jurisdiction, 
but  another  approximately  2.4  mills  would  have  been  required  to  raise 
the  jurisdiction's  net  mill  rate  to  the  full  SREG  mill  rate  eligibility 
level  (18.3  mills).  The  additional  effort  would  probably  have  resulted 
in  greater  equalization  or  reduced  variation  of  mill  rates  if  the 
coefficient  of  variation  was  used  as  the  measure. 

On  the  basis  of  the  generally  lower  standard  deviations  and  lower 
coefficients  of  variation  for  basic  mill  rates  in  comparison  to  corres¬ 
ponding  standard  deviation  figures  and  coefficients  of  variation  for  the 
mill  rates  adjusted  to  account  for  grant  revenue,  it  was  concluded  that 
the  incidence  of  the  SREG  revenue  had  tended  to  reduce  variation  in  mill 
rates.  Further,  it  was  concluded  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Large 
Urban  and  Public  Districts,  the  reduction  in  the  mean  mill  rates  and  the 
reduction  in  variation  of  rates  brought  about  through  the  incidence  of 
the  grant  was  statistically  significant. 

The  hypothetical  SREG  formulation  (the  80  per  cent  provision 
eliminated)  did  not  appear  to  have  the  same  level  of  equalizing  effect 
as  the  regular  SREG  formulation.  Comparison  of  coefficients  of  varia¬ 
tion  between  columns  (3)  and  (1)  and  columns  (2)  and  (1)  in  Table  4  for 
each  group  indicated  that  for  several  groups  the  SREG  formulation 
excluding  the  80  per  cent  provision  resulted  in  slightly  larger  varia¬ 
tion  of  mill  rates  between  jurisdictions  in  the  group  relative  to  the 
mean  mill  rate  of  the  group  than  did  the  mill  rate  which  accounted  for 
the  regular  SREG  revenue.  The  results  of  the  t-tests,  however,  estab- 
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FISCAL  EQUALIZATION:  PERCENTAGE  EQUALIZING  FORMULATION 

The  second  major  problem  in  the  study  concerned  the  relative  degree 
of  fiscal  equalization  (wealth  equalization  and  effort  equalization) 
achieved  by  a  percentage-equalizing  formulation  in  comparison  with  the 
SREG  formulation.  In  operational  terms,  the  second  major  problem  was 
sub-divided  into  two  questions  which  will  be  considered  separately.  The 
two  questions  are  as  follows: 

2.1  Would  a  percentage-equalizing  grant  formulation  have 

achieved  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  wealth  equaliza¬ 
tion  among  Alberta  school  jurisdictions  if  it  had  been 
used  in  place  of  the  SREG? 

2.2  Would  a  percentage-equalizing  grant  formulation  have 

achieved  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  effort  equaliza¬ 
tion  among  Alberta  school  jurisdictions  if  it  had  been 
used  in  place  of  the  SREG  formulation? 

Comparison  of  a  percentage-equalizing  formulation  and  the  SREG 
formulation  required  the  development  of  a  percentage  equalizing  formula¬ 
tion  which  satisfied  all  of  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Approximate  equivalence  of  total  grant  revenue  with  the  total  grant 
revenue  allocated  through  the  SREG.  Adherence  to  this  criterion 
largely  eliminated  the  possibility  of  a  greater  or  lesser  grant 
amount  affecting  the  measures  of  equalization  and  so  distorting  the 
data  and  the  interpretation  of  the  results  of  the  analysis. 

2.  Approximate  equivalence  of  the  proportions  of  the  total  revenue 
allocated  to  urban  and  rural  jurisdictions  by  the  percentage-equal- 
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izing  formulation  as  were  allocated  under  the  regular  SREG  formula¬ 
tion. 

3.  Retention  of  the  assumptions  regarding  the  relative  values  of  urban 
and  rural  assessments.  The  SREG  formulation  was  based  in  part  upon 
an  implicit  assumption  of  an  approximate  15  per  cent  undervaluation 
of  rural  equalized  assessments  in  1979. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  foregoing  requirements,  it  was  necessary  to 
base  the  aid  ratio  on  a  provincial  average  assessment  per  pupil  of 
$18,042  for  rural  jurisdictions  and  $21,000  for  all  other  jurisdic¬ 
tions.  These  average  assessments  are  implicit  within  the  1980  SREG  for¬ 
mulation  designed  to  provide  support  toward  equalization  of  1979  assess¬ 
ments,  mill  rates,  and  per  pupil  tax  yields.  Thus  it  was  necessary  also 
to  set  the  per  pupil  revenue  guaranteed  by  the  grant  at  $384.30.  The 
main  parameters  of  the  percentage-equalizing  formulation  are  the  average 
assessment,  the  amount  of  revenue  guaranteed,  and  the  _f  factor,  which  is 
mathematically  the  portion  of  the  guaranteed  per  pupil  revenue  which 
will  be  supported  by  the  province  relative  to  the  aid  ratio.  Thus  to 
achieve  comparability,  the  percentage-equalizing  grant  was  developed 
along  the  same  parameters  as  SREG.  This  formulation  was  used  in  com¬ 
parison  with  SREG  in  order  to  consider  the  two  questions  noted  pre¬ 
viously. 

1.  Wealth  Equalization 

The  percentage-equalizing  grants  calculated  for  all  jurisdictions 
on  the  parameters  noted  were  then  converted  to  assessment  values  in  the 
same  way  that  the  grant  revenues  from  the  SREG  formulation  were  assigned 
imputed  assessments.  The  per  pupil  assessments  (equalized  assessments 
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plus  imputed  assessments  for  the  percentage-equalizing  grant  formula¬ 
tion)  so  obtained  together  with  equalized  assessments  per  pupil  and  per 
pupil  equalized  assessments  including  imputed  assessments  for  SREG  rev¬ 
enue  are  presented  for  each  jurisdiction  in  Appendix  C.  The  mean 
assessments  indicated  in  the  foregoing  for  each  jurisdiction  type,  the 
respective  standard  deviations,  and  the  coefficients  of  variation  for  a 
comparative  analysis  are  presented  in  Table  5.  The  mean  per  pupil 
assessments  which  included  an  imputed  assessment  for  SREG  support  cal¬ 
culated  without  "save  harmless"  revenue  were  presented  in  Table  5 
(column  3)  for  comparison. 

Findings 

Analysis  of  the  data  presented  in  Table  5  indicated  that  mean 
assessments  including  an  imputed  assessment  for  SREG  support  but  exclud¬ 
ing  80  per  cent  revenue  (column  3)  more  closely  paralleled  mean  assess¬ 
ments  including  imputed  assessment  for  percentage-equalizing  support 
than  did  the  other  corresponding  mean  assessments. 

Comparison  of  variation  (standard  deviation)  in  assessments  per 
pupil  in  each  jurisdiction  group  indicated  that  with  the  exceptions  of 
the  R.C.S.S.D.,  Other,  and  Total  Sample,  the  standard  deviation  figures 
for  the  assessments  adjusted  by  percentage-equalizing  revenue  were  in 
between  the  assessment  figures  reflecting  the  imputed  assessments  of 
revenues  from  the  two  SREG  formulations. 

In  terms  of  the  standard  deviation  relative  to  the  mean  (the 
coefficient  of  variation),  it  was  found  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
R.C.S.S.D.,  Other,  and  Total  Sample,  the  coefficients  of  variation  for 
the  assessments  adjusted  by  an  imputed  assessment  for  SREG  revenue  in 
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Table  5 


Wealth  Equalization:  Assessments  Per  Pupil  and  Assessments  Per  Pupil 
Adjusted  to  Include  Percentage-Equalizing  Revenue 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Equalized 
Assessment 
Per  Pupil 

Equalized 
Assessment 
Per  Pupil 
Plus 

Assessment 
For  S.R.E.G. 

Equalized 
Assessment 
Per  Pupil 
Plus 

Assessment 
For  S.R.E.G. 
W/0  80% 

Equalized 

Assessment 

Per  Pupil 

Plus  Assessment 
For  Percentage 
Equalizing 

Rural  (n  =  60) 


Mean  Per  Pupil  Assessment 
Standard  Deviation 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

$ 

17,355 

6,476 

0.373 

$ 

20,333* 

4,550 

0.224 

$ 

20,116* 

4,579 

0.228 

$ 

20,130* 

4,571 

0.227 

Large  Urban  (n  =  4) 

Mean  Per  Pupil  Assessment 
Standard  Deviation 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

$ 

26,465 

4,724 

0.178 

$ 

27,077 

3,645 

0.135 

$ 

26,984 

3,741 

0.139 

$ 

26,984 

3,741 

0.139 

Other  Major  Urban  (n  =  17) 

Mean  Per  Pupil  Assessment 
Standard  Deviation 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

$ 

19,518 

6,048 

0.310 

$ 

22,932 

3,897 

0.170 

$ 

22,504 

3,861 

0.172 

$ 

22,504 

3,860 

0.172 

Total  Urban  (n  =  76) 

Mean  Per  Pupil  Assessment 
Standard  Deviation 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

$ 

24,439 

7,120 

0.291 

$ 

26,103 

5,026 

0.193 

$ 

25,955 

5,108 

0.197 

$ 

25,972 

5,085 

0.196 

Public  Districts  (n  =  27) 

Mean  Per  Pupil  Assessment 
Standard  Deviation 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

$ 

27,143 

5,969 

0.220 

$ 

27,724 

5,009 

0.181 

$ 

27,666 

5,063 

0.183 

$ 

27,670 

5,055 

0.183 

R.C.S.S.D. 's  (n  =  43) 

Mean  Per  Pupil  Assessment 
Standard  Deviation 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

$ 

18,060 

4,953 

0.274 

$ 

22,147* 

1,619 

0.073 

$ 

21,735* 

1 ,212 
0.056 

$ 

21,778* 
1  ,134 
0.052 

Other  (n  =  6) 

Mean  Per  Pupil  Assessment 
Standard  Deviation 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

Total  Sample  (n  =  136) 

$ 

13,662 

1,597 

0.117 

$ 

20,932* 

815 

0.039 

$ 

20,932* 

815 

0.039 

$ 

21 ,070* 
722 
0.034 

Mean  Per  Pupil  Assessment 
Standard  Deviation 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

$ 

21,761 

7,693 

0.354 

$ 

23,922* 

5,601 

0.234 

$ 

23,748* 

5,672 

0.239 

$ 

23,764* 

5,657 

0.238 

Wtd.  Mean  Per  Pupil  Assessment 

$ 

19,620 

$ 

21,635* 

$ 

21,474* 

$ 

21,623* 

Wtd.  Standard  Deviation 

Wtd.  Coefficient  of  Variation 

$ 

6,500 

0.331 

$ 

4,523 

0.209 

$ 

4,585 

0.214 

$ 

6,049 

0.280 

Note:  The  weighted  means  reflect  an  adjustment  factor  which  has  been  applied  to  the  urban 
assessments  to  bring  them  in  line  with  the  rural  equalized  assessment  figures  used 
in  the  province. 

*  Denotes  that  the  assessment  is  significantly  different  from  the  corresponding  mean 
assessment  in  column  (1)  based  on  a  separate  variance  model  _t-test  with  alpha  = 
0.05. 
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each  jurisdiction  group  (column  2)  were  lower.  The  coefficient  of 
variation  was  lower  for  the  Total  Sample  if  the  urban  assessments  were 
adjusted  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  rural  assessment  figures  which 
represented  an  approximate  15  per  cent  undervaluation  in  comparison  to 
urban  assessment  figures. 

A  series  of  t-tests  were  employed  to  determine  if  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  in  mean  assessments  could  be  found  between  equalized  assess¬ 
ments  per  pupil  and  the  mean  assessments  per  pupil  which  included  an 
imputed  assessment  for  revenue  for  the  percentage-equalizing  formula¬ 
tion.  Comparison  of  this  last  set  of  mean  assessments  was  made  to  cor¬ 
responding  mean  assessments,  one  set  which  was  comprised  of  imputed 
assessments  which  accounted  for  the  incidence  of  SREG  revenue  in  its 
regular  formulation  and  one  set  which  accounted  for  the  incidence  of 
SREG  revenue  less  revenue  from  the  80  per  cent  provision.  Comparison  of 
the  "percentage-equalizing-adjusted  assessments"  with  the  "SREG-adjusted 
assessments"  were  found  to  be  directly  comparable  with  the  results  of 
the  t-tests  to  assess  comparative  degrees  of  wealth  equalization  for  the 
two  SREG  formulations.  (See  Table  3  or  columns  (2)  and  (3)  of  Table  5.) 

The  percentage-equalizing  formulation,  like  the  two  SREG  formula¬ 
tions,  yielded  differences  in  the  means  of  per  pupil  assessments  which 
were  found  to  be  statistically  significant  for  the  Rural,  the 
R.C.S.S.D.,  and  the  Other  jurisdiction  groups  as  well  as  for  the  Total 
Sample. 

For  both  the  SREG  and  the  percentage-equalizing  formulation  the 
shifts  in  mean  assessments  were  accompanied  by  reduced  variation  in 
assessments  per  pupil  among  jurisdictions  within  each  group  in  compari¬ 
son  to  the  equalized  assessments  per  pupil  (column  (1)).  There  was  also 
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reduced  variation  relative  to  the  mean  (as  measured  by  the  coefficient 
of  variation)  between  corresponding  coefficients  of  variation  in  column 
(1)  and  in  column  (2)  and  in  column  (1)  and  in  column  (4). 

Further  t_-tests  were  also  done  in  order  to  compare  the  relative 
wealth-equalizing  potential  of  the  percentage-equalizing  formulation  in 
place  of  the  SREG  formulation.  The  analysis,  however,  did  not  indicate 
significant  differences  in  the  wealth  equalizing  potential  of  the  two 
formulations  in  comparison  to  each  other. 

Pi scussi on 

The  indication  from  the  analysis  was  that  mean  assessments  which 
included  the  imputed  assessment  for  SREG  support  excluding  the  80  per 
cent  revenue  more  closely  paralleled  mean  assessments  which  included 
imputed  assessments  for  the  revenue  from  the  percentage-equalizing 
formulation  than  did  the  other  mean  assessment.  This  finding  merely 
reinforced  the  fact  that  mathematically  SREG  is  a  percentage-equalizing 
formulation  with  two  special  provisions:  a  provision  which  provides  for 
the  proration  of  revenue  from  the  grant  for  those  jurisdictions  which 
have  not  made  sufficient  effort  to  qualify  for  the  full  grant;  and,  a 
provision  which  allows  a  jurisdiction  to  receive  the  greater  of  the 
amount  calculated  under  the  formula  for  the  present  year  or  80  per  cent 
of  the  grant  allocated  in  the  previous  year.  The  differential  effects 
of  the  percentage-equalizing  and  the  "SREG  without  80  per  cent"  formula¬ 
tions  should  be  exactly  the  same  for  those  jurisdiction  types  where  no 
proration  of  SREG  revenue  has  occurred. 

Further  analysis  of  the  data  for  each  jurisdiction  and  jurisdiction 
type  revealed  that  no  proration  occurred  in  grants  allocated  to  'juris- 
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dictions  in  the  Large  Urban  and  the  Other  Major  Urban  groups.  As  a 
result,  the  two  grant  formulations  achieved  the  same  effects.  (See 
Table  5,  columns  (3)  and  (4)  for  the  appropriate  jurisdiction  groups.) 

Where  proration  was  most  evident  was  in  the  R.C.S.S.D.  and  Other 
groups.  The  differentials  in  mean  assessments,  standard  deviation,  and 
coefficient  of  variation  were  greatest  in  these  jurisdiction  groups. 

Because  of  the  similarities  between  the  effects  of  the  SREG  without 
the  80  per  cent  provision  and  the  percentage-equal izi ng  formulation  upon 
assessments,  the  same  conclusions  were  applicable  here  as  were  arrived 
at  in  the  earlier  section  dealing  with  comparative  wealth  equalizing 
effects  of  the  two  SREG  formulations. 

The  reduced  standard  deviations  evident  with  the  SREG  and  percent¬ 
age-equalizing  formulation  and  the  statistical  significance  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  mean  per  pupil  equalized  assessments  and  each  of  the 
three  per  assessments  including  an  imputed  assessment  for  revenue  from 
one  of  the  grant  formulations  suggested  that  generally  any  one  of  the 
three  formulations  had  an  equalizing  effect  upon  wealth  or  assessment 
per  pupil  among  all  jurisdictions  in  the  study  as  a  group  (Total  Sample) 
and  among  jurisdiction  types,  specifically  the  Rural,  R.C.S.S.D.,  and 
Other. 

Further,  it  was  concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  t-tests  and  the  other 
measures  on  the  mean  assessments  under  the  three  grant  formulations 
(columns  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  Table  5)  that  there  were  no  statistically 
significant  differences  between  the  three  grant  formulations. 

If  the  foregoing  conclusion  is  correct,  then  in  effect  the  analysis 
of  the  data  on  wealth  equalization  has  simply  shown  that  neither  the 
incidence  of  the  "grandfather"  clause  in  the  SREG  formulation  nor  the 
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proration  of  grants  for  lower  than  specified  mill  rates  had  a  statisti¬ 
cally  significant  effect  upon  equalization  of  wealth  or  assessment  per 
pupil.  While  the  percentage-equalizing  formula  appeared  from  the  coef¬ 
ficients  of  variation  to  be  slightly  more  effective  than  the  SREG  formu¬ 
lation  in  overall  wealth  equalization  generally,  the  differences  were 
not  significant. 

2.  Equalization  of  Effort 

Analysis  of  data  to  determine  if  a  percentage-equalizing  formula¬ 
tion  would  have  achieved  a  greater  degree  of  equalization  of  taxation 
effort  or  mill  rate  per  pupil  among  Alberta  school  jurisdictions  was 
based  on  data  obtained  from  the  same  percentage-equalizing  formulation 
described  in  the  previous  section. 

The  procedures  for  testing  the  comparative  degree  of  equalization 
of  effort  achieved  by  the  SREG  and  the  percentage-equalizing  formula¬ 
tions  are  the  same  procedure  used  to  compare  the  regular  and  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  SREG  (without  the  80  per  cent  provision)  formulations.  The 
basic  mill  rate  previously  developed,  and  a  second  mill  rate  comprised 
of  the  basic  mill  rate  plus  the  value  in  mills  of  SREG  revenue  received 
for  a  given  jurisdiction  were  transferred  from  Table  4  to  Table  6  for 
comparative  purposes.  A  third  mill  rate,  similar  to  the  second  mill 
rate  but  for  the  hypothetical  SREG  formulation  excluding  80  per  cent 
revenue,  was  also  transferred  to  Table  6.  Then  a  fourth  mill  rate  com¬ 
prised  of  the  a  basic  mill  rate  plus  the  value  in  mills  which  a  percent¬ 
age-equalizing  grant  would  represent  on  the  assessment  of  a  given  juris¬ 
diction  was  calculated.  The  various  mill  rates  and  other  related  data 
are  included  in  Appendix  D.  The  mean  mill  rates  and  corresponding 
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Table  6 


Effort  Equalization:  Local  Required  Mill  Rates  and  Hypothetical  Mill  Rates 
Adjusted  to  Include  Percentage-Equalizing  Revenue 


(1) 

Basic  Mill 
Rate 

(2) 

Basic  Mill 
Rate  Plus 
Mill  Rate 
Representing 
S.R.E.G. 
Revenue 

(3) 

Basic  Mill 
Rate  Plus 
Mill  Rate 
Representing 
S.R.E.G. 
Revenue 
Excluding 
Revenue 
Under  80% 
Provision 

(4) 

Basic  Mill 
Rate  Plus 
Mill  Rate 
Representing 
Percentage- 
Equalizing 
Revenue 

Rural  (n  =  60) 

Mean  Mill  Rate 

26.05 

31.61* 

31.37* 

31.39* 

Standard  Deviation 

5.63 

10.51 

10.67 

10.64 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

0.216 

0.333 

0.340 

0.339 

Large  Urban  (n  =  4) 

Mean  Mill  Rate 

26.61 

27.26 

27.19 

27.19 

Standard  Deviation 

.87 

1.20 

1.24 

1.24 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

0.033 

0.044 

0.046 

0.046 

Other  Major  Urban  (n  =  17) 

Mean  Mill  Rate 

28.99 

33.61* 

33.24 

33.24 

Standard  Deviation 

4.75 

7.52 

7.60 

7.60 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

0.164 

0.224 

0.229 

0.229 

Total  Urban  (n  =  76) 

Mean  Mill  Rate 

26.94 

29.30* 

29.18* 

29.24* 

Standard  Deviation 

3.64 

7.22 

7.21 

7.26 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

0.135 

0.246 

0.247 

0.248 

Public  Districts  (n  =  27) 

Mean  Mill  Rate 

27.28 

27.97 

27.92 

27.94 

Standard  Deviation 

2.62 

3.92 

3.89 

3.91 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

0.096 

0.140 

0.139 

0.140 

R.C.S.S.D. ' s  (n  =  43) 

Mean  Mill  Rate 

26.32 

32.53* 

32.19* 

32.37* 

Standard  Deviation 

5.25 

11.76 

11.84 

11.90 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

0.200 

0.361 

0.368 

0.368 

Other  (n  =  6) 

Mean  Mill  Rate 

23.60 

33.57* 

33.57* 

33.76* 

Standard  Deviation 

5.17 

5.82 

5.82 

5.48 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

0.219 

0.173 

0.173 

0.162 

Total  Sample  (n  =  136) 

Mean  Mill  Rate 

26.60 

33.57* 

33.57* 

30.26* 

Standard  Deviation 

5.17 

5.82 

5.82 

8.93 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

0.219 

0.173 

0.173 

0.295 

* 


Denotes  a  significant  difference  between  mean  mill  rate  in  column  (2)  or  (3)  in 
comparison  to  corresponding  mean  mill  rate  in  column  (1)  on  basis  of  _t-tests 
(separate  variance  t-model)  at  alpha  =  0.05. 
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standard  deviation  figures  and  coefficients  of  variation  for  each 
jurisdiction  group,  including  the  total  sample. 

Fi ndi ngs 

It  was  evident  from  the  data  presented  in  Table  6  (columns  (2)  and 
(4))  that  differences  in  the  abatement  effects  of  the  two  grants  were 
slight.  The  mean  mill  rates  including  a  mill  rate  for  the  percentage¬ 
equalizing  revenue  were  found  to  correspond  more  closely  to  the  mill 
rates  including  a  mill  rate  for  SREG  revenue  without  80  per  cent  revenue 
than  to  the  second  mill  rate  which  included  a  value  in  mills  for  SREG 
revenue. 

It  was  found  that  the  two  mill  rates  (columns  (3)  and  (4),  Table  6) 
representing  the  two  grant  configurations  and  the  related  data  were 
exactly  the  same  for  the  Large  Urban  and  Other  Major  Urban  jurisdiction 
groups. 

Comparisons  of  data  related  to  the  mill  rate  representing  SREG 
revenue  (column  (2))  with  the  mill  rate  representing  percentage-equaliz¬ 
ing  revenue  indicated  that  averge  relief  in  mills  was  greater  for  the 
mill  rate  which  accounted  for  the  incidence  of  SREG  revenue  in  all 
jurisdiction  groups  except  Other.  In  the  Other  group,  one  of  the  juris¬ 
dictions  received  a  prorated  grant  under  the  SREG  regulations. 

To  determine  if  the  incidence  of  SREG  support  and  the  incidence  of 
the  percentage-equalizing  formulation  revenue  had  resulted  in  statisti¬ 
cally  significant  differences  in  the  mean  mill  rates  (columns  (3)  and 
(4),  Table  6)  for  each  jurisdiction  group,  the  mean  mill  rates  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  jt-tests.  No  significant  differences  in  the  corresponding  mean 
mill  rates  for  each  jurisdiction  group  were  found. 
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Significant  differences  were  found  between  mean  basic  mill  rates 
(column  (1))  and  mean  mill  rates  adjusted  to  represent  percentage-equal¬ 
izing  revenue  (column  (4))  for  the  following  jurisdiction  groups:  Rural; 
Total  Urban;  R.C.S.S.D.;  Other;  and  Total  Sample.  This  pattern  was 
found  to  be  the  same  as  for  the  mean  mill  rates  comprised  of  basic  mill 
rates  and  mill  rates  representing  the  incidence  of  the  hypothetical  SREG 
formulation  (column  (3)). 

Pi scussi on 

The  foregoing  findings  are  analogous  to  the  findings  for  the  last 
section  on  effort  equalization:  with  the  80  per  cent  provision  removed, 
the  only  mathematical  difference  between  the  SREG  formulation  and  the 
percentage-equalizing  formulation  is  that  the  former  has  a  pro-ration 
provision  to  prorate  grants  where  the  net  mill  rate  is  lower  than  that 
specified.  Since  comparative  analysis  of  the  two  mill  rate  configura¬ 
tions  yielded  no  significant  differences  between  mean  mill  rates 
adjusted  to  represent  the  incidence  of  SREG  revenue  and  mean  mill  rated 
adjusted  to  represent  the  incidence  of  percentage-equalizing  revenue,  it 
was  concluded  that  there  were  no  significant  differences  in  potential 
for  achieving  equalization  of  effort  between  the  two  formulations.  For 
this  sample,  it  was  concluded  that  the  percentage-equalizing  formulation 
did  not  achieve  a  statistically  significant  degree  of  wealth  equaliza¬ 
tion  more  than  was  achieved  by  the  SREG  formulation. 

The  foregoing  conclusion  is  not  a  reliable  generalization,  how¬ 
ever.  If  the  number  of  jurisdictions  pro-rating  grants  or  if  the  number 
of  jurisdictions  receiving  SREG  support  under  the  80  per  cent  provision 
were  to  increase  sharply,  then  the  percentage-equalizing  formulation 
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would  probably  be  more  effective  in  equalizing  effort.  Since  both  of 
the  foregoing  conditions  have  not  occurred  to  date  (August,  1982),  it 
seems  unlikely  that  these  conditions  would  be  allowed  to  become  signifi¬ 
cant  disequalizing  factors. 


SU*«ARY 

In  this  chapter,  six  major  questions  were  considered  in  two  major 
parts  of  the  chapter.  Each  of  these  major  parts  was  subdivided  into  two 
sections.  These  divisions  provided  the  structure  for  the  analysis  of 
the  data  in  the  study. 

The  first  section  of  the  first  major  part  of  the  chapter  contained 
an  examination  of  the  equalization  of  wealth  achieved  by  the  SRE6  or 
Supplementary  Requisition  Equalization  Grant.  A  second  question  in  this 
same  section  involved  an  examination  of  the  effects  of  a  save  harmless 
provision  in  the  SREG  formulation. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  data,  it  was  concluded  that  the  SREG  formu¬ 
lation  did  have  statistically  significant  equalizing  effects  upon  wealth 
or  assessment  per  pupil  for  the  juri sdictions 'in  the  sample.  Although 
the  equalizing  effects  upon  wealth  were  not  statistically  significant 
for  some  jurisdiction  types,  namely  Large  Urban,  Other  Major  Urban, 
Total  Urban,  and  Public  Districts,  nevertheless  there  was  a  general 
trend  toward  greater  wealth  equalization  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
equalizing  effects  for  the  Total  Sample  group  were  found  to  be  statis¬ 
tically  significant. 

A  second  consideration  in  this  section  was  the  effect  of  the  80 
per  cent  or  save  harmless  provision  upon  wealth  equalization.  From  the 
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analysis  of  the  data  it  was  concluded  that  the  effects  of  this  provision 
were  not  statistically  significant.  Also,  somewhat  greater  equalization 
of  wealth  resulted  from  the  operation  of  the  provision  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  the  80  per  cent  provision  had  been  eliminated  from  the 
SREG  formulation.  This  last  observation  is  inconclusive  in  that  more 
corroborative  data  would  be  necessary  to  render  the  observation  reliable 
beyond  the  contexts  of  this  study.  This  last  finding  was  also  somewhat 
unexpected  because  save  harmless  or  "grandfather"  provisions,  which  the 
80  per  cent  provision  is  in  part,  are  often  considered  potentially 
di sequal izing,  as  Garms,  Guthrie,  and  Pierce  (1978:210)  have  observed. 

The  equalization  of  effort  achieved  by  the  SREG  formulation  and  by 
a  SREG  formulation  without  the  80  per  cent  provision  were  examined  in 
the  second  section  of  the  first  major  part  of  this  chapter.  On  the 
basis  of  the  findings  from  the  data  analysis,  it  was  concluded  that  SREG 
in  either  form  had  resulted  in  greater  equalization  of  effort  generally 
among  all  school  jurisdictions  in  the  sample.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Large  Urban  and  the  Public  Districts  groups,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
reduction  in  variation  of  rates  (i.e.,  the  tendency  toward  equalization 
of  effort)  resulting  from  the  incidence  of  the  grant  was  statistically 
significant,  even  for  the  Total  Sample. 

The  hypothetical  SREG  formulation  excluding  the  80  per  cent  provi¬ 
sion  did  not  have  as  great  an  equalizing  effect  upon  effort  as  the 
regular  SREG  formulation  did.  The  hypothetical  formulation  produced 
statistically  significant  effort  equalization  for  all  jurisdiction 
groups  except  the  Large  Urban,  Other  Major  Urban,  and  Public  Districts 
groups.  The  differences  in  the  effort  equalizing  effects  of  the  two 
formulations,  however,  were  not  statistically  significant. 
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The  second  major  part  of  the  chapter  was  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  first  of  which  contained  a  comparison  of  the  effects  of  the  wealth 
equalizing  potentials  of  the  1980  SREG  formulation  and  a  percentage 
equalization  formulation.  On  the  basis  of  the  analysis  of  the  data,  it 
was  concluded  that  the  percentage-equalizing  formulation  produced 
approximately  the  same  wealth  equalizing  effects  as  the  hypothetical 
SREG  formulation  which  excluded  the  80  per  cent  provision.  Statisti¬ 
cally  significant  reductions  in  per  pupil  wealth  variation  under  both 
formulations  were  found  for  all  jurisdiction  groups  with  the  exception 
of  Large  Urban,  Total  Urban,  and  Public  Districts.  While  the  data  are 
inconclusive,  it  appeared  that  although  both  formulations  achieved 
approximately  the  same  degree  of  wealth  equalization,  the  regular  SREG 
formulation  created  slightly  more  equalization  of  wealth.  The  differ¬ 
ences,  however,  are  negligible  and  very  probably  specific  to  the  sample 
and  the  year  in  the  study. 

The  last  section  of  the  analysis  was  about  the  comparative  degree 
of  effort  equalization  achieved  by  the  SREG  formulation  and  the  percent¬ 
age-equalizing  grant  formulation  developed  in  this  study.  It  was  con¬ 
cluded  from  an  analysis  of  the  data  that  no  significant  differences  in 
effort  equalizing  potential  existed  between  the  two  grant  formulations. 
The  SREG  formulation  appeared  to  have  produced  a  significant  reduction 
in  variation  of  mill  rates  for  the  Rural,  Other  Major  Urban,  Total 
Urban,  R.C.S.S.D. ' s.  Other,  and  Total  Sample  jurisdiction  groups.  The 
percentage-equal ization  formulation  appeared  to  have  produced  a  signifi¬ 
cant  reduction  in  the  variation  of  mill  rates  for  all  of  the  above-noted 
jurisdictions  except  the  Other  Major  Urban  jurisdiction  group.  Again, 
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the  SREG  formulation  appeared  to  have  performed  slightly  Better,  but  the 
results  were  inconclusive. 

The  general  conclusion  on  fiscal  equalization  of  local  taxation  to 
support  education  was  that  the  1980  Supplementary  Requisition  Equaliza¬ 
tion  Grant  did  achieve  a  greater  degree  of  equalization  of  wealth  and  of 
effort  among  Alberta  School  jurisdictions  than  would  have  existed  in  the 
absence  of  the  grant. 

Further,  it  was  concluded  that  the  two  features  which  distinguish 
the  SREG  formulation  from  a  percentage-equalizing  formulation  are  the 
pro-ration  of  grants  for  mill  rates  lower  than  those  specified  and  the 
provision  which  allows  a  jurisdiction  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  which 
is  the  greater  of  the  grant  for  the  present  year  or  80  per  cent  of  the 
grant  allocated  in  the  previous  year.  While  these  features  might  con¬ 
ceivably  place  constraints  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  SREG  formula¬ 
tion,  it  was  concluded  that  a  percentage-equalizing  formulation  without 
the  provisions  noted  was  not  significantly  more  or  less  effective  than 
SREG  in  achieving  a  greater  degree  of  fiscal  equalization. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

A  summary  of  the  study,  implications  of  the  findings  for  current 
funding  practice  and  suggestions  for  further  research  are  presented  in 
this  chapter. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  Purposes  of  the  Study 

The  purposes  of  the  study  were  first,  to  test  the  extent  of  fiscal 
equalization  of  locally  levied  supplementary  school  tax  revenues 
achieved  by  the  Supplementary  Requisition  Equalization  Grant  (SREG),  and 
second  to  examine  the  relative  fiscal  equalizing  potential  of  a  percent¬ 
age-equalizing  formulation  in  coinparision  with  the  equalization  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  SREG  formulation.  Fiscal  equalization  was  considered  in  two 
aspects  in  this  study:  (1)  equalization  of  effort  or  tax  rate  per  pupil; 
and  (2)  equalization  of  wealth  or  assessment  per  pupil. 

The  Questions  for  Research 

The  purposes  of  the  study  were  expressed  in  the  following  questions 
for  research: 
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1.  Fiscal  Equalization:  THE  SREG  Formulation 

1.1  To  what  extent  was  equalization  of  wealth  among  Alberta  school 
jurisdictions  achieved  through  the  supplementary  requisition 
equalization  grant? 

1.2  To  what  extent  would  equalization  of  wealth  have  been  enhanced 
if  the  "grandfather"  or  save  harmless  provision  had  been 
removed  from  the  SREG  formulation? 

1.3  To  what  extent  was  equalization  of  effort  for  required  local 
taxation  achieved  among  Alberta  school  jurisdictions  through 
the  supplementary  requisition  equalization  grant? 

1.4  To  what  extent  would  equalization  of  effort  for  local  taxation 
have  been  enhanced  if  the  "grandfather"  or  save  harmless  pro¬ 
vision  had  been  removed  from  the  SREG  formulation? 

2.  Fiscal  Equalization:  A  Percentage-Equalizing  Formulation 

2.1  Would  a  percentage-equalizing  grant  formulation  have  achieved 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  wealth  equalization  among 
Alberta  school  jurisdictions  if  it  had  been  used  in  place  of 
the  SREG. 

2.2  Would  a  percentage-equalizing  grant  formulation  have  achieved 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  equalization  of  effort  for 
required  local  taxation  among  Alberta  school  jurisdictions  if 
it  had  been  used  in  place  of  the  SREG  formulation? 

The  Population  and  Sources  of  Data 

The  population  for  this  study  was  comprised  of  136  Alberta  school 
jurisdictions  operational  in  1979.  The  population  included  all  60  rural 
jurisdictions  (counties  and  school  divisions)  and  76  of  the  "urban" 
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jurisdictions.  A  complete  listing  of  these  jurisdictions  is  presented 
i n  Appendix  A. 

The  data  for  the  years  1978  and  1979  for  the  jurisdictions  in  the 
study  were  made  available  by  Alberta  Education.  The  base-line  financial 
and  enrolment  data  are  presented  in  Appendix  B. 

Findings  and  Conclusions 

Equalization  of  wealth  achieved  by  the  regular  SREG  formulation  was 
tested  by  comparing  equalized  property  assessments  per  pupil  with  per 
pupil  assessments  which  also  included  imputed  assessments  to  represent 
the  additional  assessment  requirement  to  raise  the  SREG  revenue,  if  any, 
received  by  each  jurisdiction  at  the  initial  net  mill  rate  or  effort. 
The  analysis  indicated  that  among  the  136  jurisdictions  generally,  the 
incidence  of  the  SREG  support  had  resulted  in  a  significantly  greater 
degree  of  equalization  of  wealth  than  would  have  occurred  without  the 
grant  support.  Significantly  greater  equalization  was  also  found  to 
have  resulted  among  jurisdictions  in  groups  within  the  total  sample, 
specifically  the  rural  jurisdictions  (school  divisions  and  counties  as  a 
group),  Roman  Catholic  Separate  school  districts,  and  the  group  of 
jurisdictions  labelled  "Other"  and  comprised  of  regional  high  school 
districts,  Protestant  Separate  school  districts,  and  consolidated  school 
di stricts. 

Equalization  of  wealth  achieved  by  the  SREG  formulation  but  exclud¬ 
ing  revenue  allocated  under  the  "grandfather"  or  "80  per  cent"  provision 
was  tested  in  the  same  way  as  the  regular  SREG  formulation  was  tested. 
The  analysis  indicated  that  the  support  under  this  hypothetical  SREG 
formulation  resulted  in  a  significantly  greater  degree  of  wealth  equali- 
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zation  among  all  136  school  jurisdictions  and  also  among  jurisdiction 
groups  within  the  total  sample,  specifically  the  rural  jurisdictions, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Separate  school  districts,  and  the  jurisdictions  in 
the  Other  group. 

Analysis  of  the  data  also  indicated  no  significant  differences 
between  the  two  SREG  formulations  in  wealth  equalization.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  concluded  that  the  "grandfather"  provision  had  no  significant 
effects  upon  wealth  equalization  per  pupil  among  jurisdictions  in  the 
sample  for  the  year  under  consideration. 

Equalization  of  effort  or  taxation  burden  achieved  by  the  SREG 
formulation  was  tested  by  establishing  a  basic  mill  rate  or  required 
mill  rate  and  then  establishing  a  second  mill  rate  by  representing  the 
incidence  of  the  SREG  revenue  as  a  mill  rate  equivalent  on  the  equalized 
assessment  and  adding  that  mill  rate  equivalent  to  the  basic  mill  rate. 
The  basic  mill  rate  was  the  net  mill  rate  necessary  to  raise  the  supple¬ 
mentary  requisition  plus  operating  budgetary  deficits  or  minus  operating 
budgetary  surpluses.  The  basic  mill  rate  and  the  second  mill  rate  com¬ 
prised  of  a  basic  mill  rate  and  an  imputed  mill  rate  for  SREG  revenue 
were  then  compared.  Analysis  of  the  data  indicated  that  the  effort 
equalization  provided  by  the  incidence  of  the  grant  had  been  statis¬ 
tically  significant  among  the  jurisdictions  in  the  sample.  It  was  also 
concluded  that  the  incidence  of  revenue  allocated  under  the  SREG  for¬ 
mulation  had  resulted  in  a  significantly  reduced  variation  in  effort 
among  jurisdictions  in  groups  within  the  total  sample,  specifically  the 
rural  jurisdictions,  the  major  urban  jurisdictions  other  than  the  four 
large  districts  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  the  Total  Urban  group,  the 
R.C.S.S.D. ' s,  and  the  Other. 
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Equalization  of  effort  achieved  by  the  SREG  formulation  excluding 
revenue  under  the  80  per  cent  provision  was  tested  by  a  method  similar 
to  the  method  described  for  the  regular  SREG  formulation.  Analysis  of 
the  data  indicated  that  the  significantly  reduced  variation  in  effort 
had  resulted  from  the  incidence  of  the  grant  among  jurisdictions  in  the 
sample  generally  and  among  jurisdictions  in  groups  within  the  total 
sample,  specifically  the  Rural,  Total  Urban,  R.C.S.S.D.  and  Other 
jurisdiction  groups. 

Analysis  of  the  data  further  indicated  that  there  were  no  statis¬ 
tically  significant  differences  between  the  two  SREG  formulations  in 
terms  of  equalization  of  effort. 

The  second  major  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  examine  the  compara¬ 
tive  effects  upon  wealth  equalization  and  effort  equalization  of  a  SREG 
formulation  and  a  percentage-equalizing  formulation.  Equalization  of 
wealth  achieved  by  the  two  formulations  was  examined  through  the  method 
used  to  test  the  two  SREG  formulations.  A  comparable  percentage¬ 
equalizing  grant  was  calculated  for  each  jurisdiction  on  approximately 
the  same  parameters  as  the  SREG  formulation.  Thus  the  incidence,  but 
not  necessarily  the  amount,  of  the  SREG  support  was  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  percentage-equalizing  formulation  support.  Then  each 
percentage-equalizing  grant  was  imputed  the  assessment  required  to  raise 
the  revenue  from  the  grant  at  the  net  mill  rate  which  the  supplementary 
requisition  represented  in  each  jurisdiction.  Analysis  of  the  data 
indicated  that  the  percentage-equalizing  formulation  had  yielded  equali¬ 
zation  of  wealth  to  the  approximate  degree  that  the  SREG  formulation 
excluding  80  per  cent  revenue  had  done.  That  is,  the  incidence  of  the 
percentage-equalizing  formulation  appeared  to  have  resulted  in  a  signi- 
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ficantly  reduced  variation  in  per  pupil  assessments  among  the  jurisdic¬ 
tions  as  a  group  and  among  jurisdictions  within  groups,  specifically 
among  Rural,  R.C.S.S.D.,  and  Other  jurisdiction  groups. 

No  statistically  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  two 
formulations  in  terms  of  equalization  of  wealth.  It  was  concluded  that 
the  primary  reason  for  a  lack  of  difference  in  equalization  effect  was 
that  essentially  the  SREG  formulation  was  a  percentage-equalizing  for¬ 
mulation  with  a  grandfather  and  a  proration  provision,  neither  of  which 
had  wealth-equalizing  effects  which  were  significantly  different  from 
the  percentage-equalizing  formulation.  No  significant  differences  in 
wealth  equalization  were  found  to  exist  between  the  SREG  formulation  and 
a  hypothetical  SREG  formulation  excluding  revenue  allocated  under  the 
grandfather  provision. 

The  differences  between  the  hypothetical  SREG  formulation  and  the 
percentage-equalizing  was  that  the  former  retained  the  proration 
provision.  Analysis  of  the  data  indicated  that  there  were  no 
significant  differences  in  wealth  equalization  achieved  by  either  the 
hypothetical  SREG  formulation  or  the  percentage-equalizing  formulation. 
It  was  concluded  that  both  the  regular  SREG  formulation  and  a 
percentage-equalizing  formulation  achieved  approximately  the  same  degree 
of  wealth  equalization.  It  was  also  realized  that  the  foregoing 
conclusion  supported  the  view  that  proration  of  grants  did  not  have  a 
significant  effect  upon  wealth  equalization  for  the  jurisdictions  in  the 
study  in  1979. 

Comparison  of  the  relative  degree  of  equalization  of  effort 
achieved  by  the  SREG  formulation  and  a  percentage-equalizing  formulation 
was  an  extension  of  the  procedure  used  to  test  differences  in  degree  of 
effort  equalization  achieved  by  the  regular  SREG  formulation  and  a  hypo- 
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thetical  SREG  formulation  which  omitted  the  revenue  allocated  under  the 
"grandfather"  provision.  In  addition  to  the  basic  mill  rate,  two  mill 
rates  were  established.  Each  represented  the  incidence  of  the  grant 
revenue  under  the  particular  SREG  formulation  (including,  or  excluding, 
the  80  per  cent  provision)  as  a  mill  rate  equivalent  on  the  equalized 
assessment  and  adding  that  mill  rate  equivalent  to  the  basic  mill  rate. 

To  test  the  percentage-equalizing  formulation,  the  grants  calcul¬ 
ated  under  the  formulation  in  the  previous  section  (wealth  equalization) 
were  represented  as  mill  rates  on  the  respective  equalized  assessments 
and  added  the  respective  basic  mill  rates.  Then  the  "percentage¬ 
equalizing  mill  rate"  was  compared  with  the  SREG-representati ve  mill 
rate. 

Analysis  of  the  data  indicated  that  the  mill  rate  representing  per¬ 
centage-equalizing  revenue  functioned  much  as  the  other  SREG  formula¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  effort  equalization.  Mean  mill  rates  representing 
each  of  the  formulations  were  found  to  be  significantly  different  from 
the  mean  basic  mill  rate  for  the  Total  Sample,  the  Rural,  Total  Urban, 
R.C.S.S.D.  and  Other  Jurisdiction  groups.  The  mean  mill  rate  represent¬ 
ing  the  regular  SREG  formulation  was  found  to  be  significantly  different 
from  the  basic  mill  rate  in  the  Other  Major  Urban  jurisdiction  group. 
Based  on  the  foregoing  and  on  the  reduction  in  variation  in  mill  rate 
resulting  from  the  incidence  of  the  grant,  it  was  therefore  concluded 
that  the  incidence  of  the  percentage-equalizing  grant  formulation  had  a 
significant  effort  equalizing  effect. 

Further  analysis  of  data  and  comparison  of  the  SREG  formulation  and 
the  percentage-equalizing  formulation  yielded  no  significant  differences 
in  the  effort  equalizing  effects  of  the  two  formulations.  Because  no 
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in  the  effort-equalizing  effects  of  the  two  formulations.  Because  no 
significant  differences  in  effort-equalizing  effects  appeared  to  exist 
among  the  three  formulations,  it  was  concluded  that  the  proration  of 
grants  had  no  significant  effect  upon  equalization  of  effort.  This  last 
conclusion,  however,  may  be  specific  only  to  the  jurisdictions  included 
in  the  study  for  the  year  under  consideration. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  FINDINGS:  POLICY 

The  present  study  is  concerned  with  fiscal  equalization  of  local 
tax  revenues  for  education.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  none  of 
the  grant  formulations  presented  in  the  study  equalized  revenue  per 
pupil  to  the  provincial  average  supplementary  requisition  per  pupil. 

The  total  cost  of  the  SREG  support  for  the  136  jurisdictions  was 
calculated  at  approximately  $17.3  million.  Providing  revenue  sufficient 
to  equalize  per  pupil  revenues  to  the  average  revenue  per  pupil  for  the 
jurisdictions  in  this  study  would  require  an  estimated  $41.9  million. 
This  amount  of  equalization  has  important  implications  for  government 
policy  on  funding  and  for  the  mix  of  central  and  local  control  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

Increasing  SREG  support  to  guarantee  the  average  yield  at  an  aver¬ 
age  mill  rate  would  unquestionably  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in 
unconditional  grant  revenue. 

This  increase  in  grant  revenue  which  is  not  tied  to  cost  or  a  cost 
unit  would  provide  boards  with  an  increased  range  of  local  discretion  in 
education  expenditures.  The  provincial  government  would  on  balance 
probably  lose  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  control  education  at  the  local 
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level.  Therefore  increasing  the  grant  to  provide  support  to  the  provin¬ 
cial  average  would  require  thorough  consideration  of  appropriate  mixes 
of  local  and  provincial  control  of,  and  responsibility  for,  education. 
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IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  FINDINGS:  RESEARCH 

A  major  inference  of  the  general  conclusions  of  the  study  was  that 
the  basic  funding  model,  whether  district  power-equalizing,  guaranteed 
tax  base,  percentage-equalizing  or  guaranteed  yield,  may  not  be  as 
significant  for  equalization  as  the  level  of  support  provided.  The 
major  differences  among  these  formulations  appears  to  be  the  underlying 
philosophic  assumptions  and  policy  considerations  which  are 
operationalized  in  grandfather  provisions,  funding  ceilings,  lower  and 
upper  tax”  rate  limits,  and  other  components  which  represent  compromises 
between  leeway  and  uniformity;  between  local  autonomy  and  fiscal 
equalization. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

One  of  the  major  limitations  of  this  study  was  that  it  was  the 
examination  of  one  grant  over  one  year.  Examination  of  the  effects  of 
the  grant  over  a  longer  time  span  (i.e.,  since  its  implementation  to  the 
present)  would  possibly  yield  somewhat  different  results  and  would  pro¬ 
vide  further  insights  into  the  operational  effects  of  the  grant,  for 
example,  the  effects  of  the  save  harmless  provision. 

Another  area  for  research  which  the  researcher  considered  including 
in  the  present  study  was  the  matter  of  the  inclusion  of  electric  power 
and  pipeline  tax  revenue  in  the  supplementary  school  requisition.  The 
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question  for  research  might  be  expressed  as  follows:  How  would  the  pres¬ 
ent  level  of  fiscal  equalization  (per  pupil  wealth  and  taxpayer  effort 
per  pupil)  among  school  jurisdictions  in  Alberta  be  affected  if  elec¬ 
tric-power  and  pipeline  tax  revenues  were  not  available  for  school  pur¬ 
poses? 

Another  related  area  for  research  which  became  evident  in  the  study 
was  the  matter  of  whether  assessment  per  pupil  is  in  fact  a  relatively 
accurate  measure  of  wealth.  In  their  report  to  the  Minister's  Task 
Force  on  School  Finance  (1981:101),  Nichols  and  Associates  indicated 
that  real  growth  in  assessment  was  approximately  5  per  cent  to  6  per 
cent  per  year  from  1976-79.  In  the  same  period  the  increase  in 
equalized  assessments  averaged  over  19  per  cent  annually.  So  long  as 
property  remains  the  sole  source  of  local  school  tax  revenue,  assessment 
per  pupil  probably  is  the  best  criterion  of  relative  wealth  or  ability 
to  pay  among  school  jurisdictions.  Nevertheless  research  into  the 
reliability  of  the  equalized  assessment  as  a  relative  wealth  measure 
among  jurisdictions  would  possibly  add  useful  information  about  an 
important  issue  in  taxation. 

Finally,  the  over-riding  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  increase 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  a  particular  aspect  of  school  finance. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  study  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  study  of 
school  finance  and  to  educational  research. 
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Append i x  A 


School  Divisions,  Counties,  and  School  Districts 
Included  in  This  Study 


A.  SCHOOL  DIVISIONS 

Berry  Creek  No.  1 

NUMBER  ASSIGNED 

IN  THIS  STUDY 

1160 

Provost  No.  33 

Cardston  No.  2 

1170 

West  lock  No.  37 

Med ici ne  Hat  No.  4 

1180 

Footh ills  No.  38 

Taber  No.  6 

1190 

Rocky  View  No.  41 

Acadia  No.  8 

1200 

Bonnyvi 1 le  No.  46 

Rangeland  No.  9 

1210 

Spirit  River  No.  47 

Peace  River  No.  10 

1220 

High  Prairie  No.  48 

Yel lowhead  No.  12 

1230 

Fairview  No.  50 

Rocky  Mountain  No.  15 

1240 

Lac  La  Biche  No.  51 

Neutral  Hills  No.  16 

1250 

Fort  Vermi 1  ion  No.  52 

Sturgeon  No.  24 

1260 

East  Smoky  No.  54 

Willow  Creek  No.  28 

1270 

Three  Hills  No.  60 

Pincher  Creek  No.  29 

1280 

Northland  No.  61 

Star  land  No.  30 

1290 

Drumhel ler  Val ley  No.  62 

Wai nwri ght  No.  32 

1300 

Crowsnest  Pass  No.  63 

B. 

OOUHTIES 

Grande  Prairie  No.  1 

2160 

Mountain  View  No.  17 

Vulcan  No.  2 

2170 

Paintearth  No.  18 

Ponoka  No.  3 

2180 

St.  Paul  No.  19 

Newel  1  No.  4 

2190 

Strathcona  No.  20 

Warner  No.  5 

2200 

Two  Hills  No.  21 

Stettler  No.  6 

2210 

Camrose  No.  22 

Thorhi Id  No.  7 

2220 

Red  Deer  No.  23 

Forty  Mile  No.  8 

2230 

Vermilion  River  No.  24 

Beaver  No.  9 

2240 

Leduc  No.  25 

Wetaskiwin  No.  10 

2250 

Lethbridge  No.  26 

Barrhead  No.  11 

2260 

M inburn  No.  27 

Athabasca  No.  12 

2270 

Lac  Ste.  Anne  No.  28 

Smoky  Lake  No.  13 

2280 

Flagstaff  No.  29 

Lacombe  No.  14 

2290 

Lamont  No.  30 

Wheatland  No.  16 

2300 

Parkland  No.  31 

C.  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

St.  Albert  No.  3 

3200 

Brooks  No.  2092 

Edmonton  No.  7 

3220 

St.  Paul  No.  2228 

Calgary  No.  19 

3230 

Redcliff  No.  2283 

Lethbridge  No.  51 

3240 

Grande  Prairie  No.  2357 

Medicine  Hat  No.  76 

3250 

Bonnyvi lie  No.  2665 

Banff  No.  102 

3260 

Fort  McMurray  No.  2833 

Red  Deer  No.  104 

3280 

Jasper  No.  3063 

Canmore  No.  168 

3310 

Seebe  No.  4152 

Wetaskiwi n  No.  264 

3320 

Waterton  Park  No.  4233 

Stir  1 ing  No.  647 

3340 

Grovedale  No.  4910 

Camrose  No.  1315 

3350 

Devon  No.  4972 

Stettler  No.  1475 

3430 

Swan  Hi  1  Is  No.  5109 

Exshaw  No.  1699 

Legal  No.  1738 

3450 

Grande  Cache  No.  5258 

v 
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Appendix  A  (Cont'd) 


School  Divisions,  Counties,  and  School  Districts 
Included  in  This  Study 


D.  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SEPARATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


NUMBER  ASSIGNED 

NUMBER  ASSIGNED 

IN  THIS  STUDY 

IN  THIS  STUDY 

4010 

Calgary  No.  1 

4270 

Taber  No.  54 

4020 

Edmonton  No.  7 

4280 

High  Prairie  No.  56 

4030 

Lethbridge  No.  9 

4320 

Camrose  No.  60 

4040 

Wetaskiw i n  No.  15 

4360 

Cold  Lake  No.  64 

4050 

Vegrevi 1 le  No.  16 

4370 

Provost  No.  65 

4060 

Red  Deer  No.  17 

4380 

Grande  Centre  No.  67 

4070 

Pincher  Creek  No.  18 

4390 

Beaver  lodge  No.  68 

4080 

Med ici ne  Hat  No.  21 

4420 

Coa 1  da  1 e  No.  73 

4090 

Theresetta  No.  23 

4480 

Picture  Butte  No.  79 

4100 

Drumhel 1 er  No.  25 

4500 

Bow  Island  No.  82 

41 10 

Fort  Vermilion  No.  26 

4520 

Va 1 leyvi ew  No.  84 

4130 

Grande  Prairie  No.  28 

4550 

Crimshaw  No.  88 

4140 

McLennan  No.  30 

4570 

Whitecourt  No.  94 

4150 

Wainwright  No.  31 

4580 

Ponoka  No.  95 

4160 

Fort  McMurray  No.  32 

4590 

Nampa  No.  96 

4170 

St.  Thomas  More  No.  35 

4600 

Vermi 1  ion  No.  97 

4180 

Spirit  River  No.  36 

4670 

Fort  Saskatchewan  No. 

4190 

Rosary  No.  37 

4680 

Sherwood  Park  No.  105 

4210 

Peace  River  No.  43 

4720 

Westlock  No.  1 10 

4240 

K i 1  lam  No.  49 

4730 

Drayton  Valley  No.  11 

4250 

Assumption  No.  50 

4900 

Spruce  Grove  No.  128 

4260 

Sexsmith  No.  51 

E.  OTHER  JURISDICTIONS 


5010 

5020 

5030 

6010 

7010 

7020 


Barons  Consolidated  School  District  No.  8 
Lousana  Consolidated  School  District  No.  38 
Fahler  Consolidated  School  District  No.  69 
Thibault  Catholic  Public  School  District  No.  35 
Glen  Avon  Protestant  Separate  School  District  No.  5 
St.  Albert  Protestant  Separate  School  District  No.  6 


APPENDIX  B 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  DATA  USED  IN  THE  STUDY 
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